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Artuur Lismer, R.C.A. Derelict Pier 


ARTHUR LISMER 


The Art Gallery of Toronto 


BY ROBERT AYRE 


¢¢ Per nature take its course.” It is in 

Lins spirit of acceptance that Arthur 
Lismer goes about oo aiming. But it is 
a dynamic not an indifferent acceptance, 
and it is joyous rather than reverent. 
Nature is not exalted with a capital “N” 
by Arthur Lismer; he is not one of those 
who hold it to be sacred, or even noble, 
before which—or should I say whom?— 
the artist should stand humble, grateful 
for the privilege of copying, without 
rising to the temerity of trying to re- 
arrange. Lismer likes nature the way it is 
because he likes it alive and kicking. 
When he talks about the Canada he loves 
to paint, he uses such words as “kick”, 
“struggle” and “upheaval”; he follows 
the cue and paints impetuously, even 
explosively, delighting in disorder, in the 
push and variety of life as he finds it in 
the untidy undergrow th of the forest or 
the litter of the shore. Rough and in- 
hospitable as the Canadian wilderness 
may be, it does not intimidate Lismer; 
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he sees nothing in it alien to the spirit of 
man (and this is important to him); he 
revels in its excitement. 

He has exulted in it ever since he came 
to Canada in 1911, at the age of twenty- 
six. To a young man whose background 
was Sheffield and Antw erp, northern On- 
tario was a new found land, all the more 
thrilling because he was to discover it 
with a native woodsman of the calibre 
of Tom Thomson. When, 
went to Halifax to become Principal of 
the Nova Scotia College of Art, and to 
record the drama of wartime shipping 
for the Canadian War Memorials, he dis- 
covered another Canada. Tom Thomson 
was dead when Lismer went back to 
Toronto in 1919, as Vice-Principal of 
the Ontario College of Art, but Mac- 
Donald, Harris and Varley were there. 
He renewed old friendships and _ habits 
and he was in time to exhibit in the now 
historical show by “a group of seven 
painters” in the spring of 1920. 


in 1916, he’ 
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For nine or ten years, beginning in 
1929, Arthur Lismer was Educational 
Supervisor for the Art Gallery of To- 
ronto, and he made such a stir with his 
Children’s Art Centre that, in 1936, he 
was invited to South Africa to organize 
a similar project there, under the auspices 
of the Carnegie Foundation. After a year 
as Visiting Professor of Fine Arts at 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
New York, he was called to the National 
Gallery, Ottawa, in 1939, to take over 
the direction of some of its educational 
activities. The following year found him 
in Montreal as Educational Supervisor 
tor the Art Association and he still holds 
that position, to which was added several 
years ago the onerous responsibility of 
Principal of the School of Fine Art and 
Design. He is a member of numerous 
societies, was honoured by Dalhousie 
University with the degree of Ph.D., in 
recognition of his place in Canada as both 
painter and teacher, and he was recently 
elevated to the rank of Academician in 
the Royal Canadian Academy. His works 
hang in the National Gallery at Ottawa, 
in the Art Galleries of Montreal, Toronto 
and Vancouver, the Nova Scotia Museum 
of Art, the Decatur (Illinois) Art Centre, 


and in many private collections both in 
Canada and abroad. 

This brief biography suggests an ex- 
tremely active and full life and, though 
he has passed his sixtieth birthday, Arthur 
Lismer shows little sign of relaxing. In 
the past three years he has increased his 
staff and dev eloped many new classes in 
his school, taking care of students rang- 
ing all the way from three-year-olds to 
the most advanced, not forgetting war 
veterans and the tired. business men who 
go to the non-professional classes at 
night. More than nine hundred students 
are registered this year and two hundred 
and fifty of them are children. 

Yet ‘throughout the years Arthur 
Lismer has found time to paint, whether 
it be in the Georgian Bay country, 
Algoma, the North Shore of Lake 
Superior, Africa, the Rockies or along 
the Atlantic Coast. Of late, teaching and 
organizing have taken up so much of 
his time and energy that his painting has 
been forced into second place. He no 
longer spreads to the dimensions of 
September Gale or Rock, Pine and Sun- 
light. The lack of time needed to work 
up summer sketches to large-scale pic- 
tures is not the only reason. With the 


ARTHUR LisMeR, R.C.A. Gatineau Country. Sketch 


Collection: Kathleen Fenwick 
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passing of the heyday of the Group of 
Seven, something of the heroic has gone 
out of Canadian landscape painting; in 
Arthur Lismer’s work, at any rate, the 
day of the great panorama has gone. He 
has narrowed his focus from the big skies 
to the concentrated drama of forest in- 
teriors and the gear and tackle “chucked 
around” on the Nova Scotia shore. He 
gets as much fun out of them, for he has 
always been interested in detail. 


Last summer he went back to Georgian 
Bay and with all the old zest, with all 
the old spirit of adventure, discovered 
a new island—open water, great seas, the 
wreckage of storms; tranquil lakes hidden 
away for surprise; and the never-ending 
tenacious, writhing life of the Canadian 
jungle, thrusting up new growth to cover 
old scars, yet never quite concealing the 
bare bones of the struggle. * ‘Is there any 
significance in all this?” “he asked himself. 
But he didn’t stay for answer. It was 
enough that he found it “terrifically re- 
juvenating”. He set to work and filled his 
pad with pencil sketches. 


It was a long way from city life anc 
schools. Yes, it was rejuvenating. But 
Lismer never likes to get too far away 
from people. One reason why he is happy 
in Cape Breton Island and his other haunts 
in Nova Scotia is that they have what 
he calls the “human kick”. There is « 
terrific vigour in their sea and shore, but 
there is a live, human quality in what 
Paul Nash called “the found object”, 
the things chucked around, the gear of 
the lobster and cod fishers. “Inanimate 


objects,” he says, “have a history and a 
meaning. Against the background of 


land, water and sky they tell their story. 
They are the ‘still-lifes’ of hard-working, 
courageous people. For the artist they 
have significance and beauty, revealing 
the pattern of livelihood and the char- 
acter of environment and personality.” 

These stone anchors — killicks — these 
traps and cages and floats, these boats 
and oars, buckets and ropes, many of 
them made by hand because the fisher- 
men are poor, have a human quality, he 
says, and they seem to have as well the 
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Rendezvous, 1946. Caricature by Arthur Lismer on the occasion of the granting 
of an LL.D. to Lawren Harris by the University of British Columbia. A. Y. Jackson 
and Lismer had previously received similar honours in recognition of their services 
to Canadian art. 
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ArTHUR LISMER, 
RCA: 


Rock, Pine 
and Sunlight 


The Art Gallery 


of Toronto 


same feeling of weather as pine trees. In 
their multiplicity of forms and rhythms 
they embody the upheaval he ‘loves, 
though it is an upheaval different from 
that of natural, growing objects. “They 
are the real abstract,” he says, “they fall 
into natural positions. To re-arrange 
them into formal still-lifes would be to 
kill them. I am too fond of the things 
themselves to want to change them into 
something else.” 

Let nature take its course. He has 
something of the same philosophy in 
his teaching. Anyone else might have 
found teaching a drudgery, but Lismer 
has taken the solemnity out of it. Teach- 
ing steals from his painting, but: “I don’t 
resent it; I love it”, he says. So he could 
never be a pedant. While ‘alw avs keeping 
in the back of his mind the seriousness 
of art and art teaching, he goes about 
them both with a light heart, spilling 
out his enthusiasm. He has the faculty 
of being one with the students and he is 
just as much at home with the very 
youngest as with the grown-ups. He gets 
fun out of life, whatever he does, from 
a big canvas like September Gale no less 
than from a caricature of a friend 
scribbled off with a pen in his left hand. 
He loves a joke; quips and puns are al- 


ways on his lips; he never puts on his 
dignity: he’d rather wear a funny hat. 
The secret of his success with children 
is his ability to see their point of view, 
to be excited by what they are doing 
and to take it seriously. 

He believes that children should be 
saved from indoctrination as long as 
possible. The shades of the prison house 
close down all too soon. The freedom, 
the grace and imagination of the natural 
child should be allowed to expand and 
spread further into adolescence. He was 
delighted when he went to Africa and 
found art thriving in the native villages 
as naturally and as unconsciously as 
flowers. The people slapped their thighs 
and laughed when he told them their 
pots were art. They hadn’t thought of 
it. Just pots, made by one of their own 
for the daily chores; but they were 
beautiful. 

Nature, alive and kicking, unspoiled 
by civilization; nature, in the life of man 
labouring in the weather, close to earth 
and sea, making and using his simple 
pots and killicks; nature, in the unfettered 
life of the child—these are Arthur 
Lismer’s joys, and the essence of his 
work. 
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THE WOOD-CUT IN COLOUR 


BY WALTER J. PHILLIPS, R.C.A. 


FTER twenty-five years I still find the 
A making of a wood-cut in colour 
an engrossing, even an exciting under- 
taking. The print-maker finds himself 
largely freed from the restrictions that 
convention imposes upon more import- 
ant, that is, larger, and more permanent 
works of art. There is the charm of 
intimacy in prints; there is a freshness, a 
vigour, an originality about them that 
seems to indicate they were created in 
the spirit of adv enture—adventure light- 
hearted or serious, but exciting. The 
painter sees his picture grow; the effect 
of every stroke or touch of his brush is 
immediately apparent, but the print- 
maker works, one might say, in the dark: 
his finished creation is revealed only 
when the first proof is pulled. That is an 
exciting moment, a grand climax. It is 
recorded in Redgrave’s Dictionary of 
Artists that William Woollett, a famous 
line-engraver of the eighteenth century, 
fired a cannon from the roof of his house 
in Rathbone Place to celebrate the com- 
pletion of each new plate. 

Wood-cut suits my temperament. 
Wood is a grand medium; besides, the 
equipment necessary is inconsiderable 
and is easily assembled. I shall try to 
describe my method briefly. 


Tools and Materials 


By far the best wood to use is cherry. 
For substitutes try birch, lime, gum- 
wood, maple, oak. I use fir when the 
grain will represent clouds, rippling 
water, or the striations of rock. The 
block, cut from a plank of any thickness, 
must be planed perfectly on both sides. 
Bumps or depressions make printing 
difficult and sometimes impossible. 
Dampen the wood to bring up fibre ends 
and when it is dry again scrape with a 
razor blade. 

A knife with a very short blade, or 
any type of blade that suits you, is the 


most important tool. Mine is a flexible 
blade four and a half inches long, de- 
signed as a replacable blade for a matt- 
cutter’s knife, bound with electrician’s 
tape. You will also need two gouges, onc 
very small, which may be wood-carver’s 
tools, but are better shortened and fitted 
with ball handles such as those fitted to 
gravers; a half-inch chisel; an oil-stone, 
and a can of light machine oil. A sheet 
of the finest sandpaper is useful. 

Your pigments must be in powder 
form. The binder used with them is 
paste made from rice-flour, flour, or 
starch (in order of preference). Boil a 
heaping teaspoonful of rice-flour in 
three-quarters of a cup of water. The 
pigments are ground in water, or in a 
mixture of water and paste. Very little 
paste is necessary. 

Paper will be your chief worry. Only 
the Japanese make paper for this par- 
ticular purpose. It may be on the market 
again some day. In the meantime use 
duplicating paper for proof-pulling, and 
hot-pressed water-colour paper (as thin 
as possible) for the finished product. The 
last named must be soaked for two days 
in water. Useful varieties of Japanese 
paper are Hosho, Torinoko and Goyu, 
and the cheaper Shoji. These papers must 
be sized. When you get hold of some I 
will tell you how to size it. 

Brushes should be stiff and thick, made 
of horse, bear, or badger hairs. Suitable 
brushes may be obtained from J. Bryce 
Smith, 117 Hampstead Road, London, 
N.W., England. Large hog-hair brushes 
will serve, though not very well. 

The last requisite is a rubbing pad for 
printing. You can buy one from Bryce 
Smith, but they are easily made. Cut a 
four-inch disc of wood, one-quarter inch 
thick. Score it on one face with parallel 
lines with a V-tool, or a diamond graver, 
or with a knife, and glue a block of 
wood for a handle on the back. 
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Vethod 

By the method here described a water- 
colour painting may be reproduced with 
the utmost fidelity. From our point of 
view this is undesirable, but it was fre- 
quently done in Japan, with several hun- 
dreds of colours requiring the same num- 
ber of blocks. Our ideal is to reduce the 
number of colours to the limit. A land- 
scape may be produced in blue and 
brown, with a good deal of variety of 
colour obtained by overprinting. For a 
large print eight colours seems enough 
to me. 

I will assume that your design is pre- 
pared. The first thing to do is to analyse 
the colours. You can segregate them in 
flat or gradated patches defined by lines, 
in which case your course is clear, the 
defining line will constitute your key- 
block. Make a drawing or a tracing of 
this on almost any kind of paper. Dampen 
this and paste it face down on the wood- 
block. Now a word about dampening 
paper—you will have a lot of it to do; 
cut two sheets of newspaper about an 
inch wider all round than the paper you 
wish to dampen. Apply water evenly 
with a wide brush, just so much as the 
newsprint will absorb and not a drop 
more. Place the tracing between the two 
sheets, and let all stand for two hours 
between two sheets of glass. The position 
of the paper on the wood must be such 
as to leave margins of one inch on the 
right side and along the bottom of the 
block. You may have a margin or not on 
the two remaining sides as you wish. 

When the pasted-down drawing is 
dry a blank sheet faces, probably fazes 
you. Rub it with sandpaper until you 
see the drawing. Apply oil and your 
drawing becomes plainly visible. 


Cutting the Block 

The wood-cut is a print of the cameo 
type; that is, whatever portions of the 
surface of the block remain intact after 
cutting will appear in reverse in the 
print. It follows that you must reduce 
the surface of the whole block excepting, 
in your case, the lines. Cut along the lines 
on both sides with your knife, holding 


Photo, 
Walter Phillips in his studio 


it an an angle. Make a second cut parallel 
with the first to form a V-shaped trench 
on both sides of each line. Now clear the 
areas within the lines to an extreme 
depth of one-eighth of an inch. The 
greatest depths should be in the middle 
of the larger areas. 

In order to align all the blocks register 
marks must be cut carefully. At the 
bottom right-hand corner cut a right 
angle—a reversed capital L with _half- 
inch arms, holding the knife vertically, 
and lower the surface of the wood be- 
tween them. Eventually they are to 
receive a corner and an edge of the 
printing paper. If you desire a three- 
quarter inch margin for your print then 
cut the right angle a three-quarter inch 
away from the right-hand edge of your 
design and a three-quarter inch from the 
bottom. At the left-hand bottom corner 
cut a half-inch line, at a distance of a 
three-quarter inch from the edge of the 
design. 

Dampen as many sheets of printing 
paper as there are colours in your de- 
sign. Prepare some black pigment and 
brush it over the whole of the block. 
Lay a sheet of paper over it. Over that 
lay a sheet of butter paper, and rub it 
briskly with your rubbing pad (baren 
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The print taken from it 


The final print, with the colours added 
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is the Japanese name for it). The result- 
ing prints will show your linear design 
and also the register “marks. Paste this, 
still damp, and face down on the under 
side of the key-block. You may as well 
paste the other prints down too. 

To cut the colour-blocks proceed as 
before, cutting the register marks care- 
fully and leaving intact the wood sur- 
faces corresponding with the several areas 
of colour in your design. 

The use of outline for key-blocks is 
the simplest method and the most easily 
described. I prefer to use as a key, for 
reasons of economy, the colour that most 
nearly defines the design. This involves 
a slightly different procedure. A print 
from the key-block is pasted down and 
the second block is cut. This is printed 
in conjunction with the key-block and 
pasted down for the third “colour, and 
so the full number of blocks are cut 
progressively. 


Printing 

When your blocks are all cut and your 
proofs are satisfactory the full edition 
remains to be printed. The printing 
papers must be cut neatly to a standard 
size. Make a cardboard pattern for this. 
To dampen them place two or more 
(depending upon their thickness) be- 
tween damp sheets of newsprint, and let 
them soak for a minimum of two hours. 
The degree of humidity is very import- 
ant. Print the key-block first on all the 
sheets, then the colours after dampening 
the paper a little more. The larger the 
area of colour to be printed the damper 
the paper must be. After a little experi- 
ence you will be able to finish fifty small 
prints in a day. 

Hold the printing paper between the 
first and second fingers of each hand at 
about the middle of each side. The 
thumbs will ease the corner of the paper 
and the edge into the register marks. 

To make colour gradations charge 
your brush with pigment only at one 
corner, and dip the other corner into the 
paste. If your brushes are small use two, 
one for colour and the other for paste 
and water. 
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Watrer J. 
R.C.A. 


Jim King’s 
Wharf, 
Alert Bay, B.C. 


Colour W'ood-cut 


National Gallery 
of Canada 


It is helpful to adopt tidy habits in 
printing. The block rests on the table 
squarely before you; the paint slab to 
the right together with water, brushes 
and sponge (all the wet things). On your 
left sits the baren, the butter paper, and 
your design for reference. Beyond the 
block in front of you is the damp print- 
ing paper. 

The wood-cut in colour as produced 
by the method described has peculiar 
beauties all its own. There is the surface 
texture—a unique sheen of colour com- 
parable with that of a fresco painting. 

There is the smooth tone gradation, as 
perfect as if painted in water-colour, and 
which can be reproduced by no other 
means. The shading of dark blue into 
light must be achieved otherwise by the 
juxtaposition of dots or lines. The wood- 
engraving shares this disability with the 
etching, the aquatint, the mezzotint and 
the half-tone. 


There are the sharply defined shapes 


and the variable lines, which confess 
their origin in the knife. 

And, equally characteristic and readily 
discerned, there is the pleasant impres- 
sion of the wood’s grain. The softer 
portions of the wood, which represent 
each a summer’s growth, absorb and 
vield more pigment “than the harder por- 
tions of the rings, and although a flat 
wash of colour is brushed over the whole 
surface of the block, these differences of 
density are clearly defined in the print. 

A practised eye will remark also the ex- 
treme brilliance and transparence of col- 
our as transferred from wood to paper. 

To adapt these unique properties of 
this delightful medium to design is a 
technical problem which has held my 
interest for a number of years. I am still 
unsatisfied with the results, which is just 
as well: were it otherwise I should do 
no more. 
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Jaceues pe Tonnancour. Copacabana Beach. Ink and wash drawing 


Collection: Donald Newton, Rio de Janeiro 


RIO DE JANEIRO—A CHALLENGE! 


BY JACQUES DE TONNANCOUR 


To create new beauty on canvas, one must first “take nature and twist its neck.” That, on 
the face of it, is a desperate statement; yet it explains exactly how Jacques de Tonnancour, a 
young Montreal artist, who obtained a scholarship from the Brazilian government for a year 
which he spent in Rio de Janeiro, felt when he tried to paint the supreme beauty of Brazilian 
landscape. Before such scenes as those surrounding Rio’s harbour, compositions already comi- 
pletely and immutably arranged by nature, the artist had either to reconcile himself to painting 
“picture post-cards in oil,” or to find some more personal method of abstracting the most 
essential and the most plastic elements from these scenes and to express only those elements. 


How he attempted to do so, he explains in his article, which we have left in the original 
French, except for a few passages which we translate here. 


“In this prodigious country,” be says, “the light, the mountains, the vegetation, the sea, the 
women—so far surpassed what one accepts as normal or even as exceptional in the current run 
of our life that the painter finds himself cast into the midst of an agonizing problem: how to 
create beauty in a world which, as far as visual order goes, is already overflowing with 
beauty”. . . For example, “I knew 1 was trying the impossible, or almost the impossible, in 
painting the Sugar Loaf or some other subject terribly beautiful and I asked myself before my 
picture. . . 1s this beauty which 1 have produced or this beauty which 1 have reproduced?” He 
concludes, of his experiences in painting these landscapes: “This dramatic tension between what 
is called subject and painter tortured me as much as it attracted me.” 


Having struggled through such perplexities, he returned to Canada this winter possessed of a 
deeper appreciation than ever of what creative painting demands from the artist. There should 
be, he claims, “Death and Transfiguration” to each work of art, “death of the natural elements 
and their resurrection transfigured in the painting.” 


As for artistic contacts, made while in Rio, he remembers best his work with Count August 
Zamoyski, the well-known Polish sculptor, who had come to Brazil as a refugee after his country 
had been overrun by the Germans. For a while, be shared a studio with this stimulating artist; 
later the Canadian Ambassador, Jean Désy, offered him his garage as a studio, which he found 
extremely suitable for his work, perched as it was on Santa Tereza mountain amidst a paradise 
of tropical vegetation and overlooking one of Rio’s finest views. 
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ous rentrez au pays et c’est d’abord 
le douanier qui vous demande: 
. quelque chose a déclarer . . .?” 

Ensuite, d’autres vous répétent la ques- 
tion qui, s’adressant au peintre en par- 
ticulier, veulent savoir ce qu'il rapporte 
d’oeuvres, d’impressions et d’élements 
nouveaux de tout ordre susceptibles de 
l'influencer immédiatement ou dans un 
avenir indéfini et, de marquer son oeuvre 
d'un caractére hypothétique! 

Que répondre .. . ? 

Les oeuvres que j’ai produites au Brési! 
et que je n’ai pas aussitot détruites se ré- 
sument a quelques dix toiles et a une 
vingtaine de dessins. 

En temps normal ce nombre m’eut 
désolé. Mais la je dus me résigner a l’iné- 
luctable fait que les mouvements de 
l'esprit ne peuvent s’accomplir que dans 
un seul sens a la fois et non, simultané- 
ment, du dehors vers le dedans et du 
dedans vers le dehors. On ne peut rece- 
voir et produire en méme temps. 

Peintre, je dus, par la force des choses, 
me faire touriste, c’est a dire consom- 
mateur. (Il fallait bien; autrement ce 
touriste aurait pu s’improviser peintre 
avant son heure, faire des cartes postales 
a ’huile et mettre en conserve des sou- 
venirs exotiques.) 

Les deux premiers mois je n’ai fait que 
regarder, absorber jusqu’a ce que “I’in- 
digestion” vienne. Ensuite, j’ai rejeté sur 
la toile ce que j’ai pu... Et je quittai 
Rio de Janeiro au moment ou ce rejet 
soperait le plus naturellement; j’étais, 
comme homme et comme peintre, adapté 
au milieu et je tirais enfin de cet état une 
liberté de conception et de réalisation 
fébrilement souhaité depuis mon arrivée. 

Malheureusement il me fut impossible 
d’accepter un prolongement de mon sé- 
jour au Brésil et j’y laissai des milliers de 
tableaux révés qui ne connaitront jamais 
d’autre forme. 

Je ne spéculerai pas sur les développe- 
ments futurs de ma peinture dus aux 
emprunts que j’aurai faits a la vie bré- 
silienne. I] serait vain je crois de tenter 
de délimiter limportance de ces en- 
richissements et, méme, d’en préciser la 
nature. 


Je laisse tout cela dormir. . . 

A la suite de ce voyage cependant, 
j'aimerais considérer uniquement ici les 
rapports du peintre avec la nature, avec 
cette nature qui atteint toujours a un 
épanouissement maximum—et, pour peu, 
je dirais absolu. 

Dans ce pays prodigieux la lumiere, 
les montagnes, les plantes, la mer, les 
femmes . . . dépassent tellement ce qui 
s’accepte comme normal et méme comme 
exceptionnel dans notre vie courante que 
le peintre s’en trouve précipité dans un 
angoissant probleme: créer de la beauté 
dans un monde qui, dans lordre du 
visuel, en regorge déja! Qu’est-ce qu’on 
peut y faire qui garde une certaine im- 
portance? La réalité de l'homme 
s’en trouve réduite. Bien plus encore la 
réalité de ses désirs! Ol qu'il projette 
ceux-ci l’immense les aborde en silence, 
le colossal les écrase et contre ces puis- 
sances conjuguées il ne peut rien opposer 
d’assez vivant... ! Bientot il ne sent plus 
rien qui naisse en lui et s’impose, plus 
rien qui vienne de lui. Tout lui vient du 
dehors. Il contemple .. . ! 

Souvent, en regardant Rio du haut de 
Santa Tereza oli je peignais chez notre 
Ambassadeur S.E. Jean Désy, ou du haut 
de quelqu’autre morro*, souvent j'ai eu 
impression que toute action—et peindre 
surtout—n’était qu’une pure vanité. La 
seule attitude logique devant ces masses 
de beauté devait en étre une de con- 
templation .. . ! 

On ne s’attend pas a ce qu’un peintre 
se plaigne d’un surcroit de beauté dans 
le monde ou il vit. Celui qui ne vit pas 
spécialement du et dans le visuel peut, en 
effet, ne pas soupgonner la gravité d’un 
tel déséquilibre et quelle épreuve c’est 
pour un peintre de vivre et de produire 
dans une nature d’exception. 

Cette tension dramatique entre ce qui 
s’appelle le sujet et le peintre m’a torturé 
aussi bien qu'elle m’a séduit; aprés des 
désespoirs profonds je revenais passion- 
nément a des questions d’équilibre entre 
la part extrinseque du tableau et ce qui 
en devait devenir la part intrinséque, 
c’est a dire a des recherches de destruc- 

* Montagne. 
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JACQUES DE TONNANCOUR. 


Head. 


Drawing 


Collection: Count August Zamoyski, Rio de Janeiro 


tion complete, le possible, de motifs 
presque irréductibles en valeurs pictu- 
rales, (le “Pain de Sucre” par exemple). 

Et ce qui me vaut peut-ctre plus que les 
résultats immédiats, les tableaux-mémes 
issus de ces recherches, c’est |’affirmation 
de plus en plus impérieuse qui se pro- 
duisait alors en moi de prendre la nature 
et de lui tordre le cou—de la prendre 
d’abord et, la, de tordre implacablement! 
(Car il ne faut pas vendre la peau de 
Yours avant de l’avoir tué). 

“Mort et Transfiguration”, voila ce 
quil y a derriere toute oeuvre; mort 
d’éléments naturels et leur résurrection 
transfigurée dans l’oeuvre. Mais il y a des 
sujets ‘dont la vie ne peut se prendre et 
qui ne peuvent se transfigurer en signes 
plastiques. Pour le peintre, il s'agit juste- 
ment de pressentir laptitude 3 a la trans- 
figuration qu’ont certains éléments de la 
nature et la, de les peindre, de les trans- 
figurer puisqu ‘ils ‘agit d’abstraire unique- 
ment leur intensité plastique de toutes 
les autres et de n’exprimer qu'elle. 

Devant la beauté de Rio, trés souvent, 
paralysé et desespéré, je me répétais la 
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formule de Braque, si juste et si simple: 
“Le but de la peinture n’est pas de re- 
constituer un fait anecdotique, mais de 
constituer un fait pictural.” 


Je savais que je tentais impossible, ou 
le presqu’impossible, en peignant le “Pain 
de Sucre” ou quelqu’autre sujet terrible- 
ment beau et je me demandais toujours 
devant mon tableau: est-ce “un fait pic- 
tural”?>—Je me demandais, ne sachant 
plus identifier les valeurs: est-ce de la 
beauté produite ou reproduite? 


Car pour prolonger la création il faut 
que la peintre vive dans un monde visuel 
incompletement réalisé, un monde perfec- 
tible dans autant de sens que d’esprits se 
sentiront le pouvoir de le pousser. Un 
monde, donc, dont l’ordre soit mallé- 
able. Pour cela on imagine une nature 
chargée de beauté mais qui la retient 
afin que homme ait la joie de le deé- 
couvrir, de la développer librement, 
d’en faire ce quil veut sans avoir de 
comptes a lui rendre.—Mais allez deé- 
former le “Pain de Sucre”! Cela ne doit 
pas bouger par décret des dieux! 
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Une nature aussi immuablement or- 
ganisée, aussi aboutie et completement 
réalisée dans tous ses aspects que celle 
de Rio est peut-ctre ce qu'il y de moins 
pictural, parce que, justement, tout y 
devance le peintre, tout s’y arrange et s'y 
compose pour lui, tout s'y donne 4 lui 
avec un tel abandon que la notion méme 
de conqueéte et de création en disparais- 
sent de la peinture! Des ce moment il ne 
reste au peintre qua enregistrer le tableau 
tout fait, a faire un acte purement me- 
canique. 

De fait il n’y a que les peintres bré- 
siliens académiques, sauf quelques rares 
exceptions, qui peignent le  paysage 
carioca*, Ceux qui constituent le groupe 
vivant s’en sont désintéressés, s’en mé- 
fient ou le méprisent ouvertement. Je 
crois quwils ne le voient pas, qu’ils ne 
voient plus la profusion de ses éléments 
plastiques. 

*de Rio. 


TONNANCOUR. 


View of Rio de Janeiro. 


Pour moi qui découvrais ces richesses 
surabondantes d’un oeil frais, le probleme 
consistait a préparer un instant, qui devait 
durer un temps X, en possédant le mieux 
possible cette mati¢re a peindre, 4 m’en 
pénétrer au point de pouvoir la peindre 
dans ce quelle a de plus essentiel, et 
d’ exploiter cet instant avant que les élé- 
ments pittoresques ne se referment sur 
les autres vraiment picturaux et ne les 
masquent. 

Apres une année complete au Breésil. 
je reviens enchanté de cette expérience 
unique ou je fis face a un probleme fon- 
damental de peintre pos¢ de mani¢re a 
men faire voir les conséquences. 
Je veux exprimer ici ma reconnaissance 
au Gouvernement brésilien de qui j’étais 
le boursier et a2 notre Ambassadeur au 
Brésil, S.E. Jean Désy, qui m’a permis de 
réaliser mon travail et mon exposition a 
Rio, en aott dernier, dans les meilleurs 
conditions possibles. 
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CANADIAN ARTIST IN LAPLAND 


BY NAOMI JACKSON 


Niece of A. Y. Jackson and a painter in her own right, Naomi Jackson is also a scholar oj 
attainment. In addition to studying art at the Art Association school and the Beaux-Arts in 
Montreal, she bas had a brilliant scholastic career and holds the degrees of M.A. from McGill 
and A.M. from Harvard. On a Federation of University Women Scholarship she pursued her 
studies in Germany; she lectured in German at Wheaton College; her thesis on Ernst Barlach 
the sculptor and poet was accepted by Harvard and given high praise, but instead of waiting to 
receive her Pb.D., Miss Jackson went to Finland as a member of the American Friends Service 
Committee mission, in December, 1945, and the degree will be granted to her on her return, early 
in 1948. Northern Europe is not new to Naomi Jackson. She lived for a year in Denmark, where 
she continued her painting studies, and spent the summer of 1942 in Greenland. The following 
notes on Lapland were written at Rovaniemi. 

They may be rounded out by two pictures from one of the journals written for the Friends: 
This, from Hirvasvaara Camp: “One lovely day we made a grand expedition to the lake, about 
half a mile away. I led the processien, tootling on my flute, and after me the long line of boys 
and girls trotting along. We had to pass about every house (or hut) in the place and picked up 
a lot more, in true Pied Piper style. It was a glorious day with hot sun and small white clouds, 
and the meadows full of flowers and birds.” And this, from Outakoski: “We were in the heart 
of the real Lapland, on the shore of the beautiful swift clear Tena River, with Norway just 
across the water. It was a lush green world, the hills covered with exquisite dwarf birch and a 
very occasional pine tree; moss, thyme and wonderful big mushrooms (birch boletes?) all over 
the ground. It rained almost all the time, but 1 had a wonderful hide-out in the hay shed, which 
1 shared with many families of brown mice, so 1 had beautiful silence, broken only by squeaks 
and rustlings and the steady patter of the rain on the roof. Slept, meditated, read and wrote 
(even a poem) and did a sketch of a lot of birch trees, with our Lapp hostess cooking on the 
little outdoor stove, all in the rain... .” 


NE of the various pleasant aspects was almost totally devastated during the 
of working with the Quakers is German retreat in 1944. Our main job, 
that you are encouraged to combine your alongside supervising the distribution of 
personal interests with the straight relief over one hundred and fifty tons of 
activities which poor old Europe needs __ clothing collected largely by the Finnish- 
so fiercely these days. The Friends aim Americans, has been to help reorganize 
always to enter as fully as possible into a daily feeding programme in the 260 
the life of the community in which they Lapland schools which have been doing 
are working, and the more their repre- their best to get re-established in make- 
sentatives can contribute individually to shift quarters—draughty barracks or a 
enrich that life, the better, no matter rented room in someone’s farmhouse— 
how modest the attempt. Which helps until new schools can be built. By pro- 
to explain why, when I left America viding powdered milk, fat salt pork, 
in the fall of 1945, I brought along not butter, sugar, canned vegetables and 
only my own oil-paints but a goodly vitamins to supplement the meagre state 
stock of powder colours and fat bright rations to the school-kitchens, we have 
crayons, enough to gladden the eyes and helped to give a good warm meal in the 
hearts of any number of children. Every middle of the day to over twenty thous- 
ounce of these precious supplies has and boys and girls, many of whom must 
proved a source of great pleasure to all come miles to school on foot—and often 
concerned. an ill-shod, cold thin foot it is, too. 
Our small team (four to six Americans, Our visits to almost all the schools in 
two or three Finnish helpers and an occa- _ the wide expanse of our Lapland territory 
sional volunteer from England, Den- have been the basis for establishing in- 
mark and Sweden) has been located for numerable friendly contacts, making our 
nearly a year in Finnish Lapland, which work the token of human good-fellow- 
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ship that pays no heed to boundaries. 
Welcomed with open arms, we have a 
nice visit with each class (they are usu- 
ally all in one room), give a little talk, 
listen to the pupils sing, watch them lap 
up their warm lunch of thick soup or 
milk porridge with a lump _ of butter 
melting on top, often sample it ourselves 
and drink the inevitable three cups of 
ersatz coffee which the kindly teacher 
insists upon providing. 

My own special interest in seeing the 
art work the pupils were doing developed 
quite naturally and happily into combin- 
ing an “art period” with my little talk. 
Often I would tell about the boys and 
girls across the ocean (where many here 
have relatives—we always ask “about 
that!) and of how we have some things 
there that they don’t have here, but 
then we have no reindeer to ride in 
winter (excepting of course Santa Claus, 
who intrigues them greatly, as they have 
1 “Christmas Goat” here) and we have 
no special house for taking a hot steam- 
bath (sana), as each family has here. 
Then I would ask them if it wouldn’t 
be fun to make some pictures for me to 
send over to America, to show people 
there what life in Lapland is like. Great 
enthusiasm. I would hand out my big 
boxes of crayons to supplement their 
little four-colour sets (if they had any 
at all) and soon the whole room would 


vibrate with creative excitement, punc- 
tuated by an occasional giggle or groan. 
Reindeer men careening along in their 
wooden pulkka, red farmhouses among 
green and white birch trees, black smoke 
billowing out of saznas, hunters stalking 
ptarmigan in the woods—nothing was 
too daring to attempt. Sometimes inspir- 
ation came from the story of how the 
Quaker goods came to Finland by ship 
and train and then were shipped out in 
the big trucks; other times for variety 
I would tell a tale of adventure in the 
forest — usually in connection with a 
wolf (four-legged variety, of course). 
It is interesting to note that there were 
almost never any pictures on war themes, 
except the time I asked my Rovaniemi 
group to imagine what their town must 
have looked like on fire. 

Often weird and sometimes wonderful 
were the results drawn on the skimpy 
bits of paper with which the schools are 
provided, or on the wretched thin stuff 
that is all I have been able to obtain in 
this land of wood and paper, where 
everything good is exported for war re- 
parations. But the creative enthusiasm 
of the little Laplanders pays little heed 
to the hardships which are merely a 
part of everyday life up here; they are 
filled with a fiercely possessive love of 
their barren, war-ravaged, still beautiful 
country, and its spirit shines out of their 


Naomi Jackson visiting a school in Finnish Lapland 
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childish efforts at drawing just as it rings 
from their melancholy, harsh, sonorous 
singing. Every time I rode aw ay from a 
school in our big truck, with my load 
of “works of art” and warm greetings to 
Amerika and the teacher's simply-worded, 
sincere thanks to pass on to others, and 
with the whole school out to wave good- 
bye, even at 350° below, I always felt 
that I was the one to be grateful for this 
Visit. 

The drawings I collected for an exhi- 
bition in America were gathered on my 
many journeys northward up the big 
Arctic Highway that runs to the Arctic 
Ocean some 300 miles North of the 
Polar Circle, on which Rovaniemi lies. 
The communes of Sodankyla, Inari 
and Utsjoki have been my _ happiest 
hunting ground, and I guess T’ve visited 
almost every school up there accessible 
by truck, horse or reindeer in winter, 
and once in summer by motor-boat for 
80 miles to Utsjoki at the northern tip 
of all Lapland. 

It is interesting to note the consider- 
able differences both in character and 
quality between the work of different 
schools and, conversely, the characteristic 
similarities in works from the same 
school. Some (definitely in the minority ) 
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bold and free, at times 
others, and the 


are relatively 
quite pleasantly sloppy; 
majority, careful and tight, but not in- 
frequently with a rather delicate charm 
of their own. The calibre of the teachers 
naturally plays an important part, especi- 
ally w hen the characteristic Finnish love 


of “good discipline” outweighs all else, 
including imagination. Quite often those 
good ladies (or men) after urging me 
to take over their class, stood guard with 
folded arms and glared at the least squeak 
of pleasure from their small captives; 
often, however, I managed to break 
down the rigid wall and get the class to 
dissolve in laughter, usually at my ghastly 
Finnish. The more relaxed they became, 
the livelier the products of their imagi- 
nation. (In Ivalo, where the school is 
held in the old Lutheran church, sole 
undestroved building in the entire town, 
the class actually went quite wild during 
the absence of teacher and visitors (cof- 
fee as usual) and wrote huge “Greetings 
to America” in motley swirls all over 
their drawings of Lapp boots and smoke- 
saunas). Quite often I had to encourage 
them to draw “big and bright”, frowning 
on the use of rulers for drawing houses 
“straight”, checking where possible the 
jumping up and down of the boys to 
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give a military bow and click of the heels 
and the bobbing curtseys of the small 
girls each time I spoke to ‘them or handed 
out a crayon (they were always jogging 
the others as they sit three and four at 
a desk). 

Here in Rovaniemi the situation is 
somewhat different from that in the little 
country schools. The temporary quarters 
of the ‘public school (560 pupils) are so 
crowded that the school runs in two 
shifts (8 a.m. to 5 p.m.) and there is 
little or no chance for the pleasures of 
art. | organized an informal art group 
for children up to ten years (selected by 
the teachers); about twenty of them 
came once a week all winter and spring 
and painted in one of the rooms in our 
barracks (often finger-freezing cold but 
they always said it was warm enough). 
Here we were able to use powder colours 
mixed in tin cans salvaged from our 
kitchen, and paint on somewhat larger 
scale. Those were happy hours, with 
Tati (myself, i.e. “Aunty”—the universal 
female appellation over here) babbling 
along in broken Finnish and the boys— 
Antti, Matti, Olavi—working at one 
table and red-haired Helvi, Tuulikki, 
Liisa at the other. There was certain 
rivalry of the sexes but good concord, 


ART ON EVERY 


BY ROBERT 


W:! have nothing on the scale of 
the Pepsi-Cola competitions in 
the United States, nothing to equal the 
patronage extended to art by the diamond 
merchants and the makers of phono- 
graphs; but gradually industry in Canada 
is coming to realize that it can add a 
cubit to its stature with the help of art. 
Our railways have commissioned painters 
to do something for the great playgrounds 
that the camera could not do; years ago, 
the Canadian National asked Edwin Hol- 
gate to design the Jasper Room of the 
Chateau Laurier with West Coast Indian 


at times all too influential, between mem- 
bers of the same sex. . . One day I dis- 
covered a whole rash of Northern lights, 
all the same shape; and guess where they 
came from—A. Y. Jackson’s poster of 
the Alaska Highway, which graced our 
walls! 

I have showed many people the all 
too few colour reproductions I have 
with me of Canadian paintings and sculp- 
ture, and find great appreciation among 
Finns both young and old—‘It’s just like 
Finland!” I gave an informal talk one 
evening at the workers’ settlement on 
“North American Art”—a large order 
for small me in three-quarters of an hour 
or so!, and am exchanging notes on art 
with a clever water-colour painter (K. 
Koroma) in Helsinki. On one of my 
flying visits there I visited the studio 
of the very modern Birger Carlstedt, 
who hopes to exhibit soon in New York. 
Our Quaker programme is in process of 
extending to central Finland for the 
coming year and I hope in odd spare 
moments to find out a great deal more 
about Finnish art. Finland gives evi- 
dence of healthy, self-reliant virility in 
its art as elsewhere, and it is a great 
place to be working in. 


DOCTOR’S DESK 


AYRE 


motifs and later it gave such men as 
Charles Comfort and Fritz Brandtner 
scope for their talents in the Central 
Station, Montreal, and the Hotel Van- 
couver; the Stock Exchange in Toronto 
gave Comfort murals to do, various hotels 
and other public buildings have encour- 
aged native artists. This by no means 
exhausts the list, but even at its fullest, 
it would not be long enough. 

In a less spectacular but nevertheless 
effective way, the firm of Ayerst, 


McKenna and Harrison, Limited, bio- 
logical and pharmaceutical chemists of 
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Montreal, is assisting Canadian artists and 
adding to its own prestige. Every year 
in New York the Direct Mail Advertis- 
ing Association selects fifty “Direct Mail 
Leaders” because, to quote the award 
certificate, “of the general excellence 
and results achieved.” The outstanding 
campaigns of the year are exhibited 
throughout the U nited States and Canada 
“to promote a greater understanding and 
appreciation of the effectiveness of direct 
mail advertising.” In 1945, Ayerst, Mc- 
Kenna and Harrison was one of six 
Canadian firms honoured. The others 
were Canadian General Electric Com- 


pany, Limited, E. B. Eddy Company, 
Harry Foster Agencies, Maclean- 
Hunter Publishing Company, Marine 


Industries Limited, and the National 
War Finance Committee. 


In 1946, only two Canadian firms were 
recognized, Northern Electric Company 
Limited and Avyerst, McKenna and 
Harrison. 

In most cases, the Direct Mail Leaders 
are chosen because of the effectiveness 
of what the layman calls “commercial” 
as distinguished from “fine” art, but 
what the men and women in the field 
prefer to describe as “advertising art”. 
This is true of Ayerst, McKenna and 
Harrison, much of whose success is due 
to Charles Fainmel, art director of 
Woodward Press Inc., and instructor in 
commercial design in the school of the 
Art Association of Montreal. 

But not a little is owing to the series 
of monthly calendar blotters these 
chemists send out to doctors, hospitals 
and druggists. These blotters, five and a 
quarter by seven and three quarters 
inches in size, carry a minimum of adver- 
tising, not much more than the name of 
a product; the calendar is small; most of 
the blotter is taken up with a reproduc- 
tion. 

In 1943, under the general heading 
“Canada Has Strength to Win”, photo- 
graphs, supplied mostly by the Canadian 

Pacific Railway, were printed in tint. 
They gave a panorama of Canada’s 
natural resources and industries. Through 


the courtesy of the Osler Library, Mc- 
Gill University, anatomical drawings 
from the Vesalian atlas, [cones anato- 
micae, republished by the New York 
Academy of Medicine in 1934, were re- 
produced in the following year. In 1945, 
Ayerst, McKenna and Harrison went to 
the William H. Coverdale collection of 
historical Canadiana at the Manoir 
Richelieu, Murray Bay, and gave its 
clients such pictures as Fort Garry, by 

Capt. Henry J. Warre, Moose Hunter, 

by Coke Smyth, Habitants Playing Cards, 
by Cornelius Krieghoff, Cutting Ice at 

Quebec, by James Pattison Cockburn, 
and other examples of early Canadian 
art. Last year, original wood engravings 
by Eric Bergman of Winnipeg were used, 
and this year the chemists have broken 
entirely new ground by commissioning 
Robert La Palme of Montreal to paint a 
series of twelve cartoons in a humorous 
history of Medicine Through the Ages. 


The design shown here, which appears 
on the January blotter, gives an indica- 
tion of La Palme’s original treatment of 
forms, of his authority in pattern-making, 
of his vitality and wit. His merry flouting 
of convention doesn’t get full play be- 
cause, in spite of the fact that the blotters 
go mostly to medical men and medical 
men are supposed to be familiar with 
anatomy, the advertising department of 
the firm—possibly remembering that in 
Montreal innocent little “Sally Suds” 
must wear a bathing suit in her bath— 
had an attack of modesty. 


The January blotter illustrates a prio 
meval operation. The surgeon on the left 
is trepanning the skull of a patient staked 
to the ground. With the crudest instru- 
ments, Stone Age man was skilled in the 
art of trepanation, but in other practices 
he was undeveloped. The Medicine Man, 
on the upper right, masked and painted. 
is making alarming gestures and blood- 
curdling noises, all for the purpose of 
scaring away the evil spirits that caused 
the illness. The steatopygous figure in 
the upper left hand corner is the famous 
“Willendorf Venus” and the cartoonist 
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MEDICINE THROUGH THE AGES ROBERT LA P, Al 
manner wa. but Stone 


The first of the designs by Robert La Palme for Medicine Through the Ages. 
The above was distributed in January 1947 by Ayerst, McKenna and Harrison. 


has filled in some of his spaces with 
copies of cave men drawings. 

In subsequent months, La Palme com- 
ments on Ancient Egypt, China, Greece, 
Imperial Rome (with a bruiser reading 
the Policus Gazettus in the gymnasium), 
the Arabian Era, the Dark Ages (he had 
fun with that one), the Renaissance, the 
17th Century, the beginnings of anaes- 


thesia, the discovery of bacteria, and the 
modern Medicine Man with all his gad- 
gets. 

The originals of Medicine Through 
the Ages, along with the History of 
War and other works, will be shown in 
Rio de Janeiro this coming spring, in a 
La Palme exhibition arranged by Jean 
Désy, Canadian Ambassador to “Brazil. 
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THE SPIRIT OF MODERN FRANCE 


BY MARTIN BALDWIN 


HE programme of this exhibition, 
"Tenis we believe to be the first 
jointly organized by an American and 
Canadian institution for exhibition in 
both places (The Toledo Museum of 
Art during November and December 
1946 and the Art Gallery of Toronto 
during January and February 1947), is 
set out in the foreword of the catalogue 
which is reprinted here in part: 

“This exhibition is presented in the 
belief that a knowledge of the art of a 
people brings an unequalled understand- 
ing of their aims and aspirations. The 
painting, sculpture, architecture and 
minor arts all mirror and usually influence 
the life and customs of the people at the 
time they are being produced. With the 
lapse of years, the historian and the critic 
sort out events and monuments alike. 
They choose those which, with the per- 
spective of a generation, a century or a 
millenium, seem to have been dominant 
and of lasting influence on the course of 
civilization. They winnow masters from 
pupils, leaders from followers, innova- 
tors from imitators. .. . 

“In organizing this exhibition we have 
made every effort to approach it from a 
purely objective viewpoint . .. We have 
set out with the desire to develop our 
thesis from the works of art rather than 
to select pictures which might prove any 
preconceived theories... . 

“We have chosen paintings and 
grouped them together to _ illustrate 
trends. While these include the current 
taste of the painter and of society, we 
do not imply that this represents any 
painter’s major interest or range... . 

“Lack of recognition, or its delay, has 
often been the fate of the man with the 
innovator’s talent in any field. Many of 
the painters whom we today regard as 
the great leaders in the development of 
French painting were long neglected, 
while at the same time, others whose 


names today live only in the archives, 
were widely patronized and loaded with 
official honours. .. . 


“This exhibition is confined to the 
last two centuries. Were the artistic trea- 
sures of the world freely at our disposal, 
it might have begun with the Christian 
era. We have been deterred from such 
an ambitious scheme, aside from the 
practical difficulties, by the belief that 
France’s contribution to the world dur- 
ing the last two centuries is at least equal 
to anything she has achieved before. . . . 


“She has suffered many wars, and in 
the last 75 years, three major invasions. 
None of them, singly or in succession, 
has succeeded in quenching the indomi- 
table spirit which, distinguished by its 
elegance and originality, its penetration, 
sensibility and clarity, its incorrigible 
individuality, is everywhere recognized 
as the essence of France’s contribution to 
civilized living. During these two cen- 
turies she has bred artists and craftsmen 
whose qualities and capabilities have led 
and taught the world.” 


The paintings form fifteen groups, 
corresponding in order to the changes 
in the social structure in France from 
about 1750 to the present day, so that 
the painters’ reactions are illustrated in 
a reasonably coherent sequence. 


The catalogue gives a brief description 
of each group and suggests how the 
artists in each period took part in the 
dominant activities of their time, how 
their work was related to the ideas of 
their age. 


Of special interest is the final group of 
contemporary paintings, all but two of 
which were selected by M. Jean Cassou, 
Director of the Museum of Modern Art 
in Paris, and brought to this country for 
the exhibition. These comprise examples 
of the recent work of younger French 
artists. Painted as they were under the 
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Epovarp Manet (1832-1883). In the Café 


extremes of privation—during and after 
German occupation—their detachment 
with regard to the difficulties of every- 
day living is closely related to that of 
their predecessors, whose work during 
such critical periods as the Revolution, 
the Napoleonic Wars, the various coups 
d'état, the Franco-Prussian war, and the 
War of 1914, seems equally free from 
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Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore 


transient accidents. Apparently, in France 
at least, the painter is much more aware 
and interested in the social implications 
of the development of civilization than 
in its surface reactions. Apparently too, 
the French painters are beginning to feel 
once more that they are in close contact 
with and form part vf the society in 
which they live. 


i Euctne Detacroix (1798-1863). Combat between the Giaour and the Pasha 
Collection: Mrs. Peter Palmer, Chicago 


Jean Hexion (1904-). Le Songeur. Paul Rosenberg Gallery, New York 
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the typography of 
James Evans’ 
Cree spelling book 


AA 
Vv ASA 
NAN 329 
S PF dd be 
Js US. 
rr the 
Cur Os Qay 
4 BE dd 
4 Oe 
Z NPM 
Poy KA 


lead . tin . antimony 


men . machines 


a canadian 
typographic idiom 


“Typographer, typographer,” muttered the young 
man at Selective Service while he thumbed through 
an official volume having to do with “occupations”. 
“How do you spell it?” the young man asked, but 
spelling it for him didn’t help. The reference volume, 
which had obviously not seen the hand of a typo- 
grapher, had never heard of one either. 

Well, what is this obscure profession that does not 
receive even passing mention in the occupational 
who’s who of our employment offices? 

Typography is the reproduction of letter forms 
from movable types—no clandestine necromancy 
about that . . . it occurs every day in thousands of 
printing plants from Halifax to Vancouver. A typo- 
grapher is one skilled in the art of reproducing 
letter forms from movable types; his concern is 
with the aesthetics and legibility of printed matter. 
He is the rare bird. 

By that standard, probably our greatest typographer 
was a Methodist clergyman, James Evans. In 1841, 
this gentleman of the cloth took up his pen-knife to 
whittle wooden type molds of a Cree alphabet, cast 
the type from lead foil salvaged from tea boxes, 
and, with ink made from soot, printed a birchbark 
spelling book on a hand-made press—the first book 
to be printed in Western Canada. 

And by any standard, Evans’ work stands as a clean- 
cut piece of good functional typography, for all its 
crudeness of execution. With all the advantages of 
typesetting machines, precision presses and the 
variety of paper and inks available to Canadian 
printers today, the bulk of our typography does 
not come up to this primitive Cree spelling book. 
With every facility at its disposal for a high stan- 
dard of typography, the Canadian printing industry 
has committed typographical atrocities without end 
on everything from the lowly business card up. For 
the most part, not only is there no contemporary 
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“typographical parsley” 


blondes...2& Et ces yeux enfonces 
dans des paupicres ocreuses et fripe 
un delicat papier de soiedZ qui s 
longtemps... Un autre avait encor 
tout blanc et tout lisse, comme on 

seize Mais la-dessous le visag 
avoir subi une catastrophe inexplic 
« Les yeux ne laissaient voir quu 

ficvreuse, noyee dans une conjonct 
466 comme une see L 
exsangue, seffondrait cntre deux p 
enflammees qui creusaicnt les jou 
au menton.e Mais cou ctait enco 
lisse et souple comme celui d'une 


functional typography, but even the traditional 
standards of good typography go by the board. 
To start at the highest level, take the example of a 
Canadian book. Canada’s most progressive publisher 
is Lucien Parizeau, and he has printed a beautiful 
limited edition of “Le Songe” by Vercors. The 
original etchings of Léon Masson, the paper, press- 
work, binding, all testify to Parizeau’s philosophy. * 
“A book,” he says, “is like a meal and, whatever 
others may think, no Frenchman will ever admit 
that the way a meal is served is of no consequence.” 
But in the pages of his beautiful book, the intel- 
lectual feast which he lavishly spreads before us is 
so garnished with sprigs of typographical parsley 
that it reads something like this (quoting at random): 
“Ces trois rides profondes (parsley) sur lesquelles 
tombaient de douces boucles blondes (00, spinach, 
how lovely!). Et ces yeux enfoncés, dilatés, (more 
parsley) dans des...” * * 

No amount of enticing side-dishes can aid the poor 
reader who must cut his way through such vege- 
tation to reach the main course of lovely prose set 
in clean, legible type. 

Our industrial typography lacks even the elemental 
sincerity of Parizeau’s work. It lacks more; it lacks 
design, good taste, restraint, dignity. Where indus- 
trial typography should be clinically severe, starkly 
plain and efficient to be honest with its materials, 
methods and function, it is instead a hodgepodge 
of raucous hawking of wares more suited to the 
snake-oil peddler than to modern industrial market- 
ing. Typographical indecency and vulgarity are the 
rule rather than the exception. 

This uncouthness has spread its influence beyond 
the field of commercial work. Our newspapers are 
so badly designed that it takes the reader nearly as 
long to grasp the news of the day as it takes to pour 
that news into editorial rooms from the four corners 
of the world. Our magazines, with few exceptions, 
are assembled with no thought of visual interest. 

In our school text books, we commit probably our 
greatest typographic folly; where we should bring 
every skill to bear on the problem of visual clarity 
and stimulus, we carelessly beat up a typographic 
batter with no consideration for the intellectual 
indigestion of our students. 

Where lies the fault and where the solution? 
Perhaps we have the answer to the first question in 
the absence of typography from our list of 
occupations. We have practically no practising 


* Canadian Art, Summer 1946, page 145 
ibid. page 149 
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“the conflict... 
between tradition 
and what is new” 


typographers. Our arbiters of type are for the most 
part persons whose essential knowledge of the art is 
superficial and second-hand, they are “specialists in 
advertising or commercial art or design; occasionally 
they turn out a creditable type job—more often 
than not they fall far short. 

That fault suggests its own solution—that of return- 
ing the art to the man who “sticks” type all day 
long. Today he is an automaton, w orking against the 
time clock, following a layout from a hand which 
has never held a composing stick. He is the natural 
tv pographer; even as his antecedents in the art of 
printing reached the heights of typographic perfec- 
tion by being artist-craftsmen, so the future develop- 
ment of typography depends on the level of con- 
scious craftsmanship in the composing room. He is 
the one who is constantly confronted with typo- 
graphic problems in terms of type metal at the 
“frame”; his intelligent solutions to those problems 
are our hope for new typographic forms. But these 
new solutions must presuppose a sound knowledge 
of what is best in typographic tradition. To quote 
John Dewey: “Then the very conflict set up 
between it (tradition) and what is new in themselves 
and in their environment creates the tension that 
demands a new mode of expression.” 

The craftsman must be made aware of the artistry 
called for in his craft, made familiar with the rich 
heritage of the past, and then encouraged to experi- 
ment, to innovate and strike out along new paths of 

typographic expression. 

We have an archaic alphabet of capital letters to 
outgrow—a hangover from nearly two thousand 
years ago. . . (imagine justifying two alphabets to 
the rational nied of a child; loading our typecases 
with double weight of metal, complicating our 
writing and typesetting machines; all in obeisance 
to a letter-form which has long since evolved into 
new forms, but continues to exist alongside its 
successor! ). 


with the gradually increasing use of lower-case forms in display 
and advertising headlines, the eye of the reader is being 
accustomed, unconsciously, to reading lines without capitals. 

this paragraph and the one following show how simple and 
effective an all lower-case setting can be, especially when 
combined with a geometrical type face such as this futura, 
designed by paul renner. 

we have still to render new letter-forms from our basic alphabet, 
letters which will honestly bespeak the tools that formed them, 
which will combine the beauty of the functional with that 
intangible thing that will endow it with a quality of canadianism. 
and we should cut and cast these letters ourselves; we have had 
no type founders since james evans picked up his pen-knife ! 
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a break with the 
squared page tradition 
of the manuscript 
writers—by Eric Gill 


2 LETTERING 


€ Letters are signs for sounds. Signs for numbers 
and other things (like the sign for a dollar) may in 
practice be included, though they are not strictly 
letters (except as in Roman or Greek numerals & 
the letter signs used in Algebra). ¥ Letters are not 
pictures or representations. Picture writing and 
hieroglyphics are not letters from our point of 
view, and tho’ our letters, our signs for sounds, 
may be shown to be derived from picture wnting. 
such derivation is so much of the dim and distant 
past as to concern us no longer. ¥ Letters are not 
pictures or representations. They are more or less 
abstract forms. Hence their special and peculiar 
attraction for the ‘mystical mug’ called man. More 
than most things, letters allow him to consider 
beauty without fear of what the Home Secretary 
may think ordo. Art and morals are inextricably 
mixed, but the art of lettering is freer from adul- 
teration than most arts; hence among a highly cul- 
tured & rational people like the Chinese the high 
place of calligraphy and inscription. Among the 
Chinese, good writing is more highly honoured 


a note on 
the typography 
of this article: 


The author is indebted to 
the editors of Canadian 
Art for having been 
accorded the privilege of 
departing from the 
customary format in order 
to illustrate points of 
departure toward new 
typographic formulations. 
The word spacing is 
uniform throughout, 
justification of the right 
hand side having been 
sacrificed to achieve this. 


We have the fetish of the squared page to shake 
off; evenness of spacing in text must take priority 
over preconceived form if our work is to achieve 
maximum legibility. 

Every practice considered sacrosanct must come 
under the merciless scrutiny of the craftsman in 
search of effective forms of expression. Those 
things which are affectations, those things which 

are inconsistent with today’s methods of work, those 
things which are mere artifices, those things must 

be unsentimentally scrapped in favour of contem- 
porary solutions. 

He must be brought to realize that typography is an 
abstract art; abstract forms (letters), lines and masses 
are its elements; type is texture, it is tone and mass 
and shape; it can determine relative position in space 
and time, guide the eye easily and inexorably where 
it chooses. Type is a ‘plastic force at his fingertips, 
as pliable as clay in the hands of the sculptor. 

He must be made arzare of the problems ahead. 
“Not the simple piece of work, nor the highest 
individual attainment must be emphasized, but instead 
the creation of the commonly usable type, develop- 
ment towards ‘standards’.” This is the contemporary 
approach as stated by L. Moholy-Nagy in his book 
The New Vision. 

The craftsman has a task ahead of him of which he 
is only vaguely aware, if at all. To rouse him to a 
consciousness of the responsibility which rests upon 
him is the task of the trade schools, trade journals, 
trade unions, employers and suppliers to the trade. 
He must be made the object of a barrage of educa- 
tion on the tradition behind him and of encourage- 
ment to strike out at the problems ahead. 

The new creative craftsman, freshly inspired and 
intelligently directed in his thinking, can and will 
dev elop new typographic forms in ‘the solution of 
his daily problems at the “frame”. 

That is our only hope of developing a Canadian 
typographic idiom and a Canadian standard of 
typography. 


Carl 
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The Chair: three contemporary forms 


Above: Upholstered chair with laminated 
plywood frame by Mouldcraft Plywoods, 
Vancouver. Upholstery by Dominion Furni- 
ture Co. Vancouver. 


Above right: Chair made with mininnim 
number of simple structural shapes cut from 
ane inch thick birch plywood. Fabric web- 
bing added. Designed by A. J. Donahue, 


innipeg 


Stacking chairs of bent plywood and steel. 
Wetal Fabricators, Ltd., Tillsonburg, Ontario 
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A corner of the “Design in Industry” exhibition, now on tour of Canada 


Left to right: Cupboard with drawers, Wunder Furniture Company, 
tional upholstered furniture and side-chair, Snyder’s Ltd., 
Wunder Furniture Company 


shelf, Gibbard’s Ltd., Napanee, Ontario; desk, 


Kitchener; units of sec- 


Montreal; cupboard with open 


THE DESIGN OF HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


BY DONALD W. 


E ARE faced today with the basic 

WV need of providing houses and 
house equipment for every citizen. Fur- 
nishing a house can no longer be re- 
garded as merely the haphazard assem- 
bling of non-related objects. Co-ordina- 
tion in building and fitting out the units 
of the house is essential. As a result, con- 
sumers today are doing more and more 
purposeful buying of basic furnishings. 

Yet despite this pressure from many 
consumers and from the larger retailers, 
awkward ornamentation and extraneous 
decoration still persist in many of our 
manufactured products. 

Thus, only a few examples of truly 
contemporary furniture, made by Cana- 
dian companies, could be found for in- 
clusion in the “Design in Industry” ex- 
hibition, organized by the National Gal- 
lery of Canada and’ the National Film 


BUCHANAN 


Board in co-operation with the Depart- 
ment of Reconstruction and the National 
Research Council These exceptions were 
one type of “unit” or sectional wooden 
furniture, some simple but relatively 
expensive cupboards, one desk, and best 
of all, some excellent examples of sec- 
tional upholstered furniture for living 
rooms. Laminated plywood chairs of 
good design were found to be made in 
Vancouver, but were only marketed 
locally there. This total was not large. 
and the better items were copies of 
United States products. 

If we are ever going to advance further 
in the design of household goods for 
everyday living we must at once place 
more emphasis on relating existing Cana- 
dian talent in design to its practical use 
by manufacturers. Secondly, certain of 
the present efforts to train designers 
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should be related more intimately to in- 
dustrial needs. For instance, while a 
School of Industrial Design has now been 
formed as part of the Ontario College of 
Art in Toronto and lectures on this sub- 
ject are also being given at the School of 
Architecture, University of Toronto, too 
few manufacturers seem as yet aware of 
these efforts, or to be taking any part in 
them. In the Province of Quebec, the 
Ecole du Meuble and the Ecole de Cc- 
ramique, founded by the provincial gov- 
ernment,, have some connection with 
industry, but so far only in a rather 
restricted local sense. The urgent prob- 
lem is one of linking talent in design to 
technical understanding.* 

Yet to move too quickly and to adopt 
half measures is to work more harm 
than good. This is especially so with 
the training of designers. Their educa- 
tion, while emphasizing studies in the 
principles of fine form and just propor- 
tion, must allow for the acquiring of 
a much wider base of social and technical 
understanding than our present art schools 
provide. The designer, specializing in 
this field, must obtain either through 
schooling or apprenticeship, enough tech- 
nical background to enable him to grasp 
quickly the requirements of tool makers 
and plant engineers and to work in close 
co-operation with them. 

Mere “styling”, so called, which usu- 
ally entails nothing but superficial modi- 
fications or additions to the surface ap- 
pearance of objects is hardly adequate. 
Industrial design is concerned much more 
with fundamentals. 

For reasons such as this we find the 
Society of Industrial Artists in Great 
Britain attempting to base membership 
in this organization on recognized stand- 
ards of experience and training, similar 
to those which prevail, in parallel fields, 
for architects and engineers. 

*One manufacturer in Weston is co-operating 
this January with the School of Architecture of 
the University of Toronto in setting a practical 
project for students at the schoel to work on. 
This involves the re-designing of an item of 
cooking equipment. 


Especially in those industries, where 
new methods and techniques are being 
employed, designing imposes a responsi- 
bility to which only the very best brains 
will be equal. Those who design for 
plastics, for aluminum and magnesium, 
for mass-produced pottery, should realize 
that they are concerned not with “styl- 
ing” at all, but with evolving functional 
shapes that may in the end turn out to 
be as different from the shapes used at 
present as are the automobiles of 1947 
from those of 1907. 


Mass production, whether in metals, 
glass, plastics, ceramics or the more scien- 
tific uses of wood, usually requires three 
separate acts. The first is the designing 
of a tool or mould. The second is the 
construction of this tool or mould by 
some skilled workman. The third is the 
rapid turning out of the object by a 
machine. The industrial “designer con- 
cerns himself with construction §blue- 
prints for the making of patterns or 
moulds, while at the same time he has to 
think forward in terms of the appearance 
and utility of the finished object. Thus 
he must combine imagination with tech- 
nical knowledge. 

He will find that everywhere the ten- 
dency is to simplify and to speed up 
production. His duty is to make sure 
that simplification, w hile bringing a sav- 
ing of costs, also brings added clarity of 
design. 

While many Canadian manufacturers 
or sales departments understand these 
principles of design, others do not. 
There is, in practice, much needless 
copying of old-fashioned ornamentation. 
At the other extreme, there is an increas- 
ing tendency to misapply the principles 
of streamlining, as when curves devised 
for locomotives and airplanes appear in 
the newer designs of such immobile 
objects as mantel radios. 

What is done best in Canada is in 
kitchen equipment. While pleasing ap- 
pearance is not here the primary pur- 
pose, it yet is an attribute of most con- 
temporary stoves and ranges, sinks and 
refrigerators, kettles and saucepans. 
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New style wood and coal burning 
range, designed for Beatty Bros., 
Penetanguishene, Ontario 


Above: Old style kitchen range 


The same should be possible in most 
fields of production in Canada, provided 
architects or industrial artists and tech- 
nicians work closely together in studying 
practical problems. With this idea in 
mind, the organizers of the Canadian 
“Design in Industry” exhibition 
several experimental projects to be 
worked out for presentation to the 
public. One of these was a stacking 
chair, made by the same process, used 
in the Structures Laboratory of the 
National Research Council of Canada, 
for moulding plywood airplane wings 
and structural parts during the war. This 
problem was chosen, because it was felt 
that the many new community audi- 
toriums and school halls to be built in 


PROGRESS IN DESIGN 
1897 - 1947 


the near future would require neat dur- 
able chairs of this type. The actual 
model as finally produced was made of 
cotton fabrics and plastic adhesives, baked 
over a mould in a machine called an 
autoclave. As such machines are available 
in various Canadian factories, the experi- 
ment was related directly to commercial 
potentialities. 

Why should not other experiments in 
design, involving applications of new 
processes and new materials to the manu- 
facture of consumer goods, be worked 
out regularly as part of an integrated 
plan? A design research centre is needed 
in Canada. It should command the joint 
support of both manufacturers and gov- 
ernment agencies. 
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Creative Arts at 
the UNESCO Conference 


While officially Canada perhaps did 
not put as much emphasis and preparation 
into the first general conference of the 
United Nations Educational Scientific 
and Cultural Organization as did Great 
Britain and the United States, our gov- 
ernment nevertheless did send ; fairly 
active delegation to the cialiaaiiti’ wher 
it was held in Paris in November last 
Included among the Canadians were two 
members of the executive of the Cana- 
dian Arts Council, Herman Voaden as a 
full delegate and Elizabeth Wyn Wood 
as an alternate. They sat on the sub- 
commission on creative arts, with Voaden 
devoting himself mainly to the discus- 
sions on music, literature and the theatre, 
and Wood to those on the visual arts. 

The Canadian contribution was de- 
finitely directed toward giving priority 
to immediate practical objects as opposed 
to more long term surveys. As a result of 
the Cansdian proposals, the conference 
ultimately did recommend that priority 
be given to the organization of informa- 
tion services, the direct exchange of 
students and creative artists between 
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COAST 
TO COAST 
IN ART 


LILLIAN FREIMAN 
Girl with Hat 
Pastel 


countries, also the international circula- 
tion of exhibitions and concerts. 

Copyright problems relating to the 
arts, on which the Canadians were well 
briefed, were also emphasized in dis- 
cussion by them. This was a particularly 
urgent question, they claimed, because 
the Berne Convention on Copyright, to 
which the United States has never ad- 
hered, is to be revised this year. There 
is now every possibility that when a new 
international convention to supersede 
the Berne one is drawn up the United 
States will be willing to participate. The 
content of this new convention hence 
becomes particularly important to Cana- 
dian artists and writers. 

The Canadian delegates urged study 
by UNESCO of “the simplification of 
customs formalities and a reduction of 
duties on cultural material”. Much sup- 
port was received for this proposal and 
it was officially agreed that a study com- 
mittee on custom duties should be estab- 
lished. 

Elizabeth Wyn Wood, as a sculptor, 
was one of the few practising artists 
from any country to sit on the visual 
arts committee. In this way, Canada took 
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the lead over many other countries in 
recognizing the right of creative artists 
themselves to participate directly in the 
organization of cultural relations between 
nations. 


Praise for a Canadian Artist 
in New York 

Another Canadian artist has now had 
the honour of a one man show in New 
York. This time it is Lillian Freiman, 
who was living in Toronto until shortly 
before the war, but who since 1938 has 
been working in New York. 

Of her exhibition, held in December 
at Knoedler’s Gallery on 57th St., Dr. 
Julius S. Held writes: 

“There is no social commentary in 
her paintings, nor do they say very 
loudly what they have to say. Hers is a 
quiet voice in the bewildering artistic 
concert of our day. A solitary seeker 
after beauty, w ho is almost afraid of 
contact with brutal realities, Lillian 
Freiman finds a congenial spiritual en- 
vironment in the timeless world of 
mothers fondling their infants and of 
fiddlers who play to themselves. Pastel, 
the most delicate of all colors, has of late 
been Miss Freiman’s favorite, though 
not exclusive, medium of expression. The 
harmonies which she creates in this tech- 
nique have the mellow and_ nostalgic 
sweetness of a tune remembered from 
childhood. Her forms are sometimes 
well-defined and sometimes amorphous, 
and hence seem to create an existence 
which is neither fully concrete nor 
wholly ethereal. What holds them to- 
gether is the same purity of lyrical feel- 
ing, so manifest in her graceful, linear 
rhythms and her iridescent colours. Her 
drawing occasionally has the masterly 
economy and grandeur of a renaissance 
artist’. 


Art Exhibitions 
Come to a Small Town 

Latest among Canadian towns and 
cities to establish a method of presenting 
trav elling art exhibitions regularly to its 
citizens is Arvida, Quebec. With a popu- 
lation of only nine thousand, this town, 
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nevertheless, has an Arts and Crafts 
Committee which has been active and 
energetic enough to present a series of 
exhibitions from the Canadian Handi- 
crafts Guild, the National Gallery of 
Canada and the Provincial Museum of 
Quebec. 

A community hall is used for the dis- 
plays. When exhibitions are hung in it. 
a suitable background for paintings is 
provided by covering the walls with 
heavy paper. 

The committee began by asking: for 
smaller displays, such as one comprising 
the various silk screen prints distributed 
by the National Gallery. This showi ing 
attracted over three thousand visitors in 
three days. As a result more ambitious 
projects were undertaken, such as the 
holding, late in 1946, of an exhibition of 
fifty-seven oil paintings, entitled “One 
Hundred Years of Art in Quebec”. For 
this exhibition, obtained from the Pro- 
vincial Museum, there was a record at- 
tendance, including school classes, of 
well over five thousand. 


Canadian Industrial Designers 

Realizing that more specific informa- 
tion is needed by manufacturers as to 
the location and qualifications of Cana- 
dian industrial designers, a group of 
those most interested in furthering this 
relationship have now formed themselves 
into an affiliation of Canadian Industrial 
Designers. Included are not only design- 
ing firms but also certain individual 
artists, engineers and architects. The 
cities of Ottawa, Toronto, Montreal. 
London and Winnipeg are represented. 

While each unit of this affiliation is 
independent, an attempt nevertheless 
will be made to pass on to all members 
of the affiliation, such requests for in- 
formation and advice as are received, so 
that the individual designer or group in 
the best position to handle each design- 
ing job will be able to undertake it. 

‘This is the first organized activity of 
this nature in Canada. Further informa- 
tion and details can be obtained by writ- 
ing to Donald W. Buchanan, Box 384. 
Ottawa. 
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Exhibition of Art 
by Canadian Women 
An important exhibition of contem- 
porary works of art by Canadian women 
will be held in the Riverside Museum, 
New York, opening in April. It is being 
sponsored by The National Council of 
Women of the United States and The 
National Council of Women of Canada 
in collaboration with the Canadian Arts 
Council. 


About fifty paintings and a few ex- 
amples of sculpture will be chosen by 
jury from works sent in from all parts 
of Canada. Those wishing entry forms 
may receive them upon application to 
Miss Edna Breithaupt, Convenor of the 
Arts and Letters Committee of The 
National Council of Women, 346 Bloor 
Street East, Toronto, or from Mr. Claude 
Lewis, Secretary of The Canadian Arts 
Council, 517 Wellington Street West, 
Toronto. All entry forms must be filled 
in in duplicate and returned not later 
than March 1, 1947. Works intended for 
exhibition should be sent to The Fine 
Art Gallery, T. Eaton Company, College 
Street, Toronto, for reception not later 
than March 11, 1947. 


Works for New York will be selected 
by a jury to be appointed by the 
Canadian Arts Council. While it is pos- 
sible to send only fifty paintings to New 
York, other works submitted wil! be 
publicly exhibited at the Wakunda 
Centre under the auspices of the local 
Council of Women in Toronto. 


Vancouver Establishes an 
Arts Council 


Following the discussion by a public 
meeting in Vancouver of the published 
report The Arts and Our Town, which 
is reviewed on page 85 of this issue, a 
committee was set up to investigate the 
possibilities of forming a Community 
Arts Council of Vancouver. Their efforts 
were successful and in October 1946, 
such a council was established which co- 
ordinates on a wide and purposeful civic 
scale all of the various local art and cul- 
tural activities. 
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PETER SAGER. 


My Friend 


This is an example of one of the linoleum 
prints by this Ottawa artist as shown receitly 
at the Brooklyn Museum and at the University 


of Michigan. 


The president is Ira Dilworth, and 
there is a board of directors and an exe- 
cutive committee of twenty-five mem- 
bers. It is planned to employ an execu- 
tive secretary on a full time basis, who 
will keep in constant touch with all civic 
activities in this field. The intention is 


Continued on page 
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NEW BOOKS ON THE ARTS 


\WHY ABSTRACT? By Hilaire Hiler. 
With a note on the artist by William 
Saroyan and a letter by Henry Miller. 
100 pp. New York: New Directions. 
(Canadian Distributors: Jonathan 
David). $3.2: 

In twenty-five or thirty years of con- 
sciously looking at pictures I have not 
infrequently found myself in sympathy 
with James Joyce, who once said that, 
having outgrown his taste for pictures, 
he was quite content to look at the nails 
on the wall. I might have been one of 
those Canadians, very much interested 
in literature, who argued with Hilaire 
Hiler that “painting w as a childish way 
of wasting one’s time.” Mr. Hiler w ould 
have dismiaeed me as a victim of verbal- 
ization, and of course he would not have 
been surprised at Joyce’s reactions to 
pictures, though he respects Joyce, since 
the malaise of the author of Ulysses and 
Finnegan’s Wake was not only acute but 
chronic. “From my personal experience,” 
he says, “it appears possible that in many 
cases the feeling for design which exists 
so strongly in the child, the peasant, and 
the primitive, is lost to a large extent 
when a high level of verbalization and a 
big vocabulary are acquired.” Yet what 
about Gertrude Stein, another notorious 
sufferer from the word disease, who was 
nevertheless a great friend and an en- 
lightened patron of painters? Joyce had 
the same opportunities she had, at about 
the same time. 

Ir would take me too far afield to ex- 
amine and compare the reactions of 
James Joyce and Gertrude Stein. Let us 


Why Abstract? he tells what happened 
to him and what he thinks about it. 

Hiler did not abandon painting, the 
way Rimbaud forsook poetry. He is still 
passionately concerned with the visual 
art and, above all, with colour, but he 
had to discover—and create—painting 
that is honest and pure and related to 
our times, painting that no longer 
truckles to the immature but that may be 
a desirable experience for the intelligent. 

Faber Birren arraigned the modern 
artist for his “contempt for study, his 
apparent inability to utilize the rich dis- 
coveries of science which are withal so 
easily available.” Samuel Kootz, in the 
New York Times, said: “They’re turn- 
ing them out in their sleep.” But, says 
Hiler, the artists do not want things 
otherwise. “The artists are, sometimes 
very obviously, as the man on the street 
is quite aware, far more interested in the 
development of a persona than in the 
development of the work itself.” There 
are too many imitators. “The reasons 
why American painters are eclectic lie 
not entirely with the painters. In our 
highly socialized country there’s great 
pressure towards conformity. . . . Public 
pressure tends to make the neurotic per- 
sonality either submerge itself by out- 
Ww ardly conforming, or go off the deep 
end in exaggerated over- compensation of 
such a nature that little or no real creative 
activity is possible.” 

Hiler attacks that other group of imi- 
tators who think of themselves as self- 
respecting revolutionary artists because 
they copy Cézanne, van G ogh and 


/ limit ourselves for a few moments to a Gauguin. “But we must realize,” he says. 
consideration of the proposition that it is “that these great men lived and died 
possible for cultivated men and women well within the horse and buggy epoch. 
: of the 20th century to be bored by They were significant as and of their 
| painting and that the fault may be with time. . . . The changes which have taken 
: the painting. Too much painting today _ place beew een our time and theirs are as 
i (like too many movies) is only for the great, if not greater than those which 
4 immature. Hilaire Hiler found it out and occurred in the preceding four or five 
ja that is why he changed his course and centuries! The painters of today whose 


work obviously resembles the work of 
the latter part of the last century sail 
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all but came to blows with his fellow 
painters. In his challenging little book, 
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under a false flag of modernism.” He attacks 
what the “hep” musicians call “chewing gum”. 
He assails the romantic and neurotic. “Wishful 
thinking and escapist daydreaming for the 
protection of the ego hold no place in the 
modern approach. Introspective ‘self-expression’ 
will have a lesser place in the socially conscious 
new life. Personal fantasy will not be a 
current medium of exchange. . . .” So he clears 
the way for the new world. 


(Although I don’t think he'd go that far, 
Hiler, if he were as strictly logical as he thinks 
people should be, would have to ditch even 
Picasso. For Picasso said, in 1935: “The painter 
goes through states of fullness and evacuation. 
hat is the whole secret of art. I go for a walk 
in the forests of Fontainebleau. I get ‘green’ 
indigestion. I must get rid of this sensation 
into a picture. Green rules it. A painter paints 
to unload himself of feelings and visions. . .” 
But perhaps it’s unfair to hold a_ painter's 
words against him). 


Long ago, Flaubert gave the cue when he 
said: “The art of the future will be more 
scientific and more impersonal.” Hiler points 
out that scientific method and logical thought 
are invading every realm of human activity. 
It is perceptible in experimental architecture, 
and if painting is to regain any living relation- 
ship with the other arts and, through them, 
with life, it must be subject to similar implica- 
tions, methods and disciplines. “This point of 
view calls for open-mindedness, objectivity, 
humility and patience, which the artist must 
share henceforth with the true scientist. . . 
The profession of artist-engineer is potentially 
in the making. . .” As Warren FE. Cow said, 
“The modern artist is first of all a modern 
man in every sense abreast of the times.” One 
school of critics said that Seurat, “probably 
the most scientific painter since Leonardo”, 
represented “the decline of art into scientific 
impersonality”. Decline would not be the word 
Hiler would use. He is with the smaller school 
which held that Seurat pioneered the “rise of 
the artist from fumbling to exactitude.” He 
maintains that “the universality of an art ex- 
pression will in the long run vary directly with 
the proportion of its valid scientific content— 
the amount of conscious control of the original 
inspirational concept.” 


Now an epoch may be “junked.” The “liter- 
ary” artist, the false artist, the imitator, the 
daydreamer, the entertainer, the magician, the 
bohemian may all “fade winsomely into quaint- 
ness”; the temperamental artist “in revolt 
against collectivization in some form, unable 
to adapt himself to a more highly socialized 
set-up, will get very little coddling . . . he may 
be a vanishing type”; the artist-engineer may 
take over, the brave new world be born. What 
will it be like? 


“The implications of a truly modern archi 
tecture are too strong for a painting whicl 
represents another order, or a lack of order, 
says Hiler. “Conversely, a strongly _ plastic 
painting cries out against the clutter and fussi 
ness of poor architecture and silly furnishings. 
The ideas they stand for are incompatible. Onc 
of the functions of good painting is that of 
silently suggesting the desirability of a house- 
cleaning. If a painting is good enough, it wil! 
make a cluttered room look shabbier by com- 
parison.” 


We shall have to redesign our houses, our 
furniture and our habits. That may be all to 
the good, though it will take generations (for 
all but the wealthy) unless the atomic bomb 
opens the way for the fortunate few who arc 
left to create the new world. But there are 
implications in Mr. Hiler’s thesis which make 
me, for one, uneasy. Perhaps I am one of those 
not “sufficiently free from traditional pre- 
judice, wishful, animistic, magic thinking to 
follow through the whole way.” 

There is much waste of effort in painting 
today, much outrageous sham and humbug. 
much trivial and boring immaturity, much 
clutter; I believe we should have an art for 
our own times instead of forever battening on 
the past; I believe in intelligence, even in art; 
I can derive real satisfaction from the pure 
abstract. But on the other hand, using the term 
as a symbol, in a wider sense than Hiler uses 
it, I rebel against the “tyranny of the T- 
square”; I shouldn’t like to see all painting 
limited to the pure abstract, any more than 
I should favour scrapping all music but Bach. 
I believe that even in a mature, well-ordered 
world there is room for individual idiosyncrasy, 
even irrationality, room for the wildwood as 
well as the trim lawn and the mathematically 
planted flower bed. Perhaps I am_ unduly 
alarmed. Maybe Mr. Hiler’s world wouldn't 
be so soldly formal as it appears, for he says, 
“The coming generation must be exposed en- 
vironmentally and educationally to the human- 
izing influence of the arts” and his last words 
are these: “. . . the post-war world must be 
beautiful and colourful as well as streamlined 
and hygienic.” 

The political implications are more disturb- 
ing. Hiler’s thinking logically leads to some 
species of the totalitarian state. He speaks of 
the “managerial situation”. Fascism, Com- 
munism, the New Deal and the recent Mexican 
revolution may all be considered, he says, as 
“managerial trends.” He is not too happy about 
what happened in the countries where the 
managerial revolution has evolved—“chewing 
gum” in Russia, for instance, and “chewing 
gum” plus concentration camps in Germany. 


Yet he sees it coming and feels that the artist 
should fit into it. Maybe he is right. But I don’t 
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Lawren Harris. Abstract Composition, 
1943 


feel as optimistic as he does in this paragraph, 
which is worth pondering: 

“I believe that if postwar society takes some 
managerial form, that this form will not neces- 
sarily be a disadvantage to the artist who is 
able to justify his activity intelligently and 
reasonably. Such an artist will have close con- 
tact with the technicians. The technicians, who 
are of many sorts, intellectual, psychological, or 
sociological as well as mechanical, will be in 
close touch with the ‘managers’.” 

Ropert 


ROUAULT. By Edward Alden Jewell. New 
York: Hyperion Press. (Canadian Distribu- 
tors: Collins). $3.95. 

Edward Alden Jewell, art critic of the 
New York Times, presents the preface to this 
fine set of reproductions of the work of 
rough and enigmatic Rouault. The thirty-three, 
in black and white, seem bold and clear, the 
eight colour plates, a trifle woolly. The colour 
plate of the “Christ Bearing the Cross”, how- 
ever, makes up for the others. 

In his career as a critic, Jewell has seldom 
committed himself either to outright con- 
demnation or to outright praise. I have felt 
from his columns that his ear is open, if not 
his eye. Also I have wondered, observing his 
sincere struggles to define the activities of pre- 
sent day artists, why his friends have not put 
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a brush in his hand so that he could resolve 
the puzzle by experience. 

Were Jewell a painter rather than a critic 
he would most likely accept this simple, ob- 
vious statement made by Rouault himself who, 
in explanation of his work, states: “I am con- 
cerned to present visual things.” That is all 
and to the painter enough. Also he would 
trace Rouault directly to Cézanne, although 
this would not be fashionable. No one, today, 
is supposed to be concerned with digging form 
out of nature. According to Madame Rebay. 
curator of the Museum of Non-objective Art. 
we are supposed rather to be seeking to leave 
this world and its foolish forms. It seems to 
me that the public on the contrary have other 
ideas, for more people came crowding to sec 
the 1945 Rouault show at the Museum of 
Modern Art than had ever attended any show 
there before. They were hungry people, mak- 
ing a meal of honest simple fare. 

So Rouault, concerned with man and un- 
affected by fashion, continues his search of 
form. He reiterates his despair by surrounding 
all the elements of his delicate painting with 
lines of raw, crude black. This is the painter, 
who with all his crudities and faults, is pre- 
sented in this book. 

Nicot MacLeop. 


GROWING PAINS: The Autobiography of 
Emily Carr. 381 pp. illus. 7 col. plates. 
Toronto: Oxford University Press. $3.50. 
In France, about the year 1905, those younger 

artists who were seeking a new way of paint- 
ing, founded the Salon d’Automne. Matisse, 
Derain, de Segonzac were among the constant 
supporters of this salon. One Canadian, James 
Wilson Morrice, also found a place among 
this talented company. For example, in one of 
his letters, dated August 1910, he states: “I 
am working like a slave now for the Salon 
d’Automne, which opens next month. It is the 
most interesting exhibition of the year—some- 
what revolutionary at times, but it has the most 
original work”. 

What a surprise then to read in her auto- 
biography a similar passage written by Emily 
Carr! Certainly few of us had previously 
thought of her in terms of Paris or of those 
exciting days before the first Great War when 
individual expression and experiment were 
making France the centre of contemporary 
movements in art. Yet, writing of the period 
1910-1911, she states: “I had two canvasses 
accepted and well hung in the Salon d’Automne 
(the rebel Paris show of the year)”. 

Here in this book we have then the authentic 
background to the career of Emily Carr. She 
stands forth in her autobiography no longer 
as merely a lone and isolated regional painter. 
She is shown rather to have been possessed of 
a deep background of study and training 
abroad and to have been fired by early en- 
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thusiasms for some of the most significant of 
modern developments in art. 

Her book divides itself in three sections: 
her aspirations as a student; then the difficul- 
ties which beset her career when she returned 
to Vancouver in 1911; finally the revival of 
her work after she had met Lawren Harris and 
other members of the Group of Seven in 
Toronto in 1927. 

The longer portion of the book is devoted 
to her younger years, when she was trying 
by travel and study to absorb all that the great 
world of art could give her. First, she persu- 
aded her guardian (her mother and father were 
dead) to allow her to attend art school in San 
Francisco; then she moved on to the West- 
minster School of Art in London. Some years 
afterwards, using money she herself had earned 
by teaching art in Vancouver, she went to 
Paris. In these travels her health suffered and 
her doctors several times told her she must 
no longer work in these crowded cities. Yet 
despite such difficulties, she persisted in her 
studies abroad. 

For instance, concerning her work in the 
period 1904-10, after her return home from 
London, she writes: “I had learned a lot from 
the Indians, but who except Canadians them- 
selves could help me comprehend her great 
woods and spaces. San Francisco had not, 
London had not. What about this New Art 
Paris talked of? It claimed bigger broader 
seeing . . . I wanted now to find out what 
this ‘New Art’ was about.” 

So she went to Paris, not for the sake of 
Paris, but to be able to paint Indian villages 
better. She studied at Colarossi’s, a great studio, 
to which young students from all over the 
world flocked. But her principal teacher was 
Harry Gibb, a modern painter from England 
who ran his own classes and who told her he 
liked her work, because: “You'll risk ruining 
vour best in order to find something better”. 
He also looked with favour on the sketches 
she had brought from Canada of Indian life. 
“He was convinced as I that the new art was 
going to help my work out west, show me a 
bigger way of approach.” 

What frustration, however, was to be hers 
when she returned to British Columbia in 1911 
and tried to paint Canada with this “bigger 
way of approach”. Back in Vancouver, nobody 
would look at her work. She even lost the few 
pupils she had. This does not mean that Van- 
couver alone was to blame. The whole state 
of art appreciation everywhere in Canada was 
most backward at that time. Had she been in 
Montreal, she would not have been much 
better off, for, a few years later, the news- 
papers and art critics of that city were to 
launch a bitter and sustained attack upon the 
work of several independent Canadian painters, 
including John Lyman, who had then (1913) 
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few years before her death in 1945. 


newly returned from Paris. The attack of the 
critics was directed against all examples of 
modern art, Canadian or otherwise, and was 
summed up by S. Morgan-Powell, the Mon- 
treal art pundit of the day, when he wrote: 
“They convince one that those responsible for 
them can neither draw nor compose nor colour.” 
That, too, was precisely what Vancouver 
thought of Emily. 

Her relatives also took the same attitude. 
One of her sisters told her: “It is crazy to 
persist in this way,—no pupils, no sales, you'll 
starve! Go back to the old painting.” But she 
replied: “I'd rather starve! I could not paint 
in the old way—it is dead—meaningless— 
empty.” 


To earn her living she now returned to 


her old home in Victoria where she began 
to make pottery to sell to tourists. “I could 
bake as many as five hundred pieces at one 
firing.” She raised Old English Bobtail Sheep- 
dogs, and, at one stage, she turned her home 
into “Ladies’ Boarding House,” where she was 
forced to listen in patience while “these 
creatures—my bread and butter—jeered at my 
pictures on the wall, jeered before my very 
nose”. 

Of that period she writes: “I never painted 
now—had neither time nor wanting. For about 
fifteen years I did not paint”. 

For fifteen years, years in which the art of 
James Wilson Morrice was reaching its richest 
maturity, in which A. Y. Jackson and Lawren 


Emily Carr in her studio. This photograph was take 
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Harris and J. E. H. MacDonald were busily 
engaged in founding a new school of Canadian 
landscape painting, during all these years she 
did not once lift her brush to canvas. That was 
the tragedy which was to cast its shadow over 
her whole life. 

Those were long, sullen, repressed years. Yet, 
eventually, they were brought to an end. Dr. 
Marius Barbeau and Mortimer Lamb both be- 
came interested in her paintings of Indian 
villages and came to see her in Victoria. There, 
too, came Eric Brown, Director of the National 
Gallery of Canada. The National Gallery then 
borrowed fifty of her canvases to put in a 
show of West Coast Indian Art in Ottawa in 
1927; she was also invited to visit Toronto and 
Ottawa. On her trip east, she found people, 
artists, Canadians, at last interested in her paint- 
ings. She met the members of the Group of 
Seven in Toronto; they proved to be most 
cordial and friendly. “Here everyone was so 
kind that I wanted to run away and hide, yet, 
I did want, too, to hear what they said of my 
work. I had not heard anything nice about it 
since I left France.” 

Then began the renaissance, the revival of 
her spirit. From 1927 on, she set to work with 
intense concentration to paint the forest land- 
scapes of her native province. To be sure, she 
had continuing moments of loneliness and de- 
pression, but she fought her way through them, 
assisted to a great extent by the encourage- 
ment she received from Lawren Harris. She 
quotes in the book from many of these letters 
which Harris sent her from Toronto. It would 
have added much, if some of her own letters 
written to Harris at this time could have been 
printed also. 

To one reading the book from the point of 
view of the development of Emily Carr as an 
artist the above events form the significant 
story. They make up, however, only a small 
portion of the book. Related in much more 
detail, and certainly best for pure impact of 
original writing and expression, are her ex- 
tended accounts of life as a young student in 
London during the last years of the reign of 
Queen Victoria. She was then a resolute young 
dynamo of a girl, called “Motor” by her 
companions. She was also gay and attractive; 
she soon made friends and acquaintances in 
every section of English society. But her re- 
actions throughout were those of an integral 
Canadian, who fiercely refused to accept 
English values as superior to her own. The 
book, in this sense, is a remarkable essay on 
Canadianism, an authentic statement of national 
personality and character. As such, it deserves 
a separate review by a social historian. 

For some unknown reason the editor has 
neglected to supply an appendix giving a list 
of the dates of the principal events in Emily 
Carr’s life. She herself, neglected to do so, 


and, as a result, parts of her account are con- 
fusing in this respect. The reader needs to 
have at hand the chronology of such dates 
which appears in Emily Carr, Her Paintings 
and Sketches (Oxford University Press, 1945). 


DonaLtp BucHANAN 


THE ARTS AND OUR TOWN. 4 survey 
carried out by L. E. Norrie. Vancouver: 
The Junior League. 


In the summer of 1945 the Junior League of 
Vancouver called interested citizens to a meet- 
ing for the purpose of setting in motion a 
community cultural survey. A working com- 
mittee was formed and L. E. Norrie, secretary 
of the Pacific South Area Council of the Na- 
tional Council of the Y.M.C.A., was asked to 
make the survey based on the “Arts and Our 
Town” plan of Virginia Lee Comer, consultant 
on community arts for the Association of 
Junior Leagues of America, Inc. Mr. Norrie 
carried out his work in conjunction with a 
survey he was making for the Welfare Council 
of Greater Vancouver in group work and re- 
creation, and the document now published, 
well illustrated with maps and charts, popula- 
tion statistics, and indices of groups and facili- 
ties, is a tribute to his thoroughness as well as 
to the zeal of the Junior League, the committee 
and the community in general. 


Mr. Norrie found an “amazing number of 
spontaneous groups organized in Vancouver 
for the promotion of various forms of the arts”, 
but they were often unknown and unrelated 
and in need of the support of the larger body 
of people. 

His recommendations for raising the cultural 
level of Vancouver included these: formation 
of a cultural arts council or similar organization 
to co-ordinate activities and continue the study 
of needs; a modern museum and sufficient 
funds; the study of art education, which he 
found to be “spotty”; intensification of the 
work of schools, clubs and other agencies in- 
terested in leisure time work; more cultural 
publications; greater concern with family life 
education; removal of the tax on non-profit 
educational organizations; establishment of a 
department of music in the University of 
British Columbia (now a fact); provision of 
large and medium sized auditoriums, and con- 
tinuous pressure on the Dominion Government 
to implement the cultural brief presented to 
Parliament in 1944. 


The report is worthy of the study of all 
individuals and organizations interested in the 
cultural welfare of Canada and it is a blue- 
print which other communities could use with 


profit. 
R.A. 
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DESIGN ‘46. By the Council of Industrial 
Design. London, England: His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office. 6/- (by post 6/6). 


The issue by Great Britain’s Council of In- 
dustrial Design of a profusely illustrated cata- 
logue in book form—Design °46—serves to 
draw attention to an outstandingly successful 
exhibition and to the development of industrial 
design in British consumer goods during the 
past few years. 

The catalogue was originally issued in con- 
junction with the famous “Britain Can Make 
It” exhibition which, with the support of the 
Board of Trade and of British industrialists, 
and with a budget of over one and a quarter 
millions, was the London show window for the 
current export drive. It contains several hun- 
dred photographs of the more outstanding 
objects displayed, including some that were 
turned down by the selection committee; and 
it affords a fine opportunity to assess trends in 
industrial design. The exhibition Was a tremen- 
dous drawing card for a public hungry to 
preview goods which they had not seen for six 
years. Over a million Londoners passed through 
the turnstiles between mid-September and 
Christmas. 


While simplification and the imaginative use 
of new materials such as various plastics, ply- 
woods and light metals, may be noted, it is 
also clear that British leadership in design still 
belongs to its traditional fields of textiles, 
silverware, pottery, typography and book pro- 
duction, office furniture and electrical fixtures. 
Though presenting nothing revolutionary, 
these goods are in general cleanly designed and 
the excellence of the craftsmanship is beyond 
question. 


In the field of domestic appliances, however, 
the designs, while good, are limited by tradi- 
tional thinking in terms of the rather exiguous 
British domestic needs. The glass and china- 
ware are also disappointing, while the styling 
in women’s dresses is dreary in the extreme. 
Domestic furniture, while suavely designed, 
shows no advance over the performances of 
Aalto and others, now with us for close to two 
decades. 


Still, the important thing for Canadians to 
note is that British industrialists are taking 
design seriously and have been convinced that 
good design means good business, especially 
when you are in competition in the world 
market with exporters like the Swedes, the 
French and the Americans. Even more im- 
portant, perhaps, is the close co-operation on 
a large scale between Government and Industry 
in research into standards of design. We in 
Canada, who also live by exporting, might well 
ponder the advantages of such a partnership. 

GraHaM McInnes 


DESIGN FOR USE IN CANADIAN PRC.- 
DUCTS. By Donald W. Buchanan. 32 p). 
33 photographs. Ottawa: National Gallery «: 
Canada. 25 cents. 


This booklet is a record and an explanation 
of the “Design in Industry” exhibition now 
touring the country under the auspices of the 
National Gallery of Canada and the National 
Film Board of Canada. As a first serious at- 
tempt to appraise our resources, achievements 
and problems in producing well-designed 
articles for household use this is an important 
document. We all owe a debt of gratitude to 
Mr. Donald Buchanan, the initiator and or- 
ganizer of the exhibition, for having introduced 
two comparative strangers to one another: the 
Canadian designer and the Canadian manu- 
facturer. It is to be hoped that they will like 
the look of one another and establish a_part- 
nership which will terminate an era of banality 
and plagiarism. 

In his presentation Mr. Buchanan has taken 
the positive and constructive approach. He 
has set a high standard of selection and shown 
that there are both competent designers and 
well-designed industrial products to be found 
in Canada; though it must be confessed that 
there is nothing here of very great distinction 
and certainly nothing which has not been as 
well or better done in either the United States 
or Great Britain. If there had been revealed to 
us the vastly greater proportions of shoddy 
and trivial material from which this small 
collection was refined, the significance of Mr. 
Buchanan’s research would have been more 
painfully dramatic. For it is this great mass of 
poorly designed material which will have to 
furnish the half-million houses to be built in 
Canada during the next five years—unless Mr. 
Buchanan’s pioneering efforts are backed up 
immediately. 

In discussing the demand for better design 
Mr. Buchanan suggests his suspicion that the 
too common “emphasis of conspicuous orna- 
ment is not always based on public taste but 
is related rather to the fixed practices and 
habits of mind of certain of the older gener- 
ation of plant managers and sales agents”. He 
observes that firms engaged in export trade 
have generally been more progressive in out- 
look. Perhaps even in the field of design there 
are monopolies that should be examined by a 
Royal Commission! 

Historically, this awakening interest in in- 
dustrial design marks a change of emphasis 
in Canadian thinking; a movement from the 
quantitative to the qualitative standards of 
judgement. This little publication is itself an 
example of this, for its text is brief and to the 
point and its illustrations are carefully chosen. 

Humpnurey Carver. 
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Photo: National Film Board 


Porcelain insulator contrasted with pottery beer nig 


DESIGN FOR USE IN CANADIAN PRODUCTS 


Machine moulded pottery 
Teapot: Medalta Potteries, Medicine Hat. Cup and Bowl: Beauceware, St. Joseph de Beauce, P.Q. 
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AESTHETIC EXPERIENCE AND ITS PRE- 
SUPPOSITIONS. By Milton C. Nahm. xiii, 
554 pp.; New York and London: Harper 
Brothers, 1946. 

Professor Nahm sets himself two interesting 
questions; why art has always been ambival- 
ently estimated as rightly subject both to com- 
mendation and to condemnation, and whether 
art is best described as geared to human goals 
or as free from them—as teleological or ate- 
leological in character. The greatest merit of 
the book seems to me to lie in this initial 
position of the problem: one who had the 
answer to this joint question would thereby 
possess the clue to the whole field of aesthetics. 

The author is rather ill-served however by a 
certain rigid classification scheme, of ateleo- 
logical theories into transcendental and empir- 
ical, of form in the latter into mathematical 
and non-mathematical (organic), and of each 
of these in turn into abstract and concrete 
versions; followed by a threefold subdivision 
of teleological theories into those where the 
end served is non-aesthetic, those for which it 
is uniquely aesthetic, and a type where it is 
mixed of both. This permits him to discuss a 
wide variety of topics—the aesthetic of Plato, 
Plotinus, Maritain, Hegel, Kant, Schiller, Aris- 
totle’s theory of purgation, the theory of the 
Canon, Dynamic Symmetry, rival psychological 
theories of emotion and of imagination, the 
theory of Empathy; but the reader will 
throughout have an uneasy awareness of the 
Procrustean working of this classification- 
scheme. For instance long after he had sup- 
posed himself to have left formalist aesthetic 
behind as a type of ateleological theory, he 
finds it reappearing as the “unique aesthetic 
end” or as Structure-theory, in the teleological 
section. Again, for instance, the fact that Plato 
comes up for discussion under widely opposed 
headings seems to indicate that some big fish 
can slip through the net. Or again in discussing 
Maritain who, as a “transcendental ateleologist” 
ought to raise “an insuperable barrier between 
art and beauty”, thus “making all art of little 
worth”, the author is forced to add lamely 
that this is not actually the conclusion Mari- 
tain reaches. 

In fact Professor Nahm’s own answer to the 
issue about teleology seems to imply that the 
work of art must be for its own sake before 
it can serve the generic purpose of aesthetic 
activity. 

This purpose he finds to be that of giving us, 
and keeping us in, good heart. It is an atavistic 
activity, a return to primitive mentality, since 
it is an exploration of feeling, emotion and 
mood, and these are assumed to be radically 
primitive in character (the appeal of Hamlet 
and the Oresteia alike is traced to the survival 
in the most civilized minds of attitudes appro- 
priate to the ancient fertility-cults). 


Hence the deserved disrepute of the aesthetic , 
it runs backward against the current of human 
evolution and scientific progress. In it “may: 
does yield to his baser nature”. But, in yield- 
ing, somehow he is “exalted, is made aware 0: 
his superiority to the brute and, partly in 
consequence of this yielding and awareness. 
becomes a creator.” The reproductive imagi- 
nation which leads us back into these depths 
becomes productive imagination, and aesthetic 
activity becomes the agency whereby “inspira- 
tion, energy and courage are proffered ani 
these enable men to continue their efforts in 
non-aesthetic fields of activity”, such as scienc. 
and morality. The valid purpose of the arts 
then is to promote, by this encouragement 
“man’s efforts to control nature and satisf\ 
his deepest desires”. The miracle (or for thos. 
who disagree here, the sleight-of-hand trick) 
seems to occur through recognition of the dis- 
tance that human evolution has gone, and ot 
the insuperable enemies that progress has pre- 
vailed over. 

In fact, with none of Nietzsche's wild bril- 
liance or perversity what we are presented 
with here is the familiar spectacle of man, 
Antaeus-like, renewing his power to fight bs 
falling to mother-earth. | do not see that a 
doctrinaire evolutionism can have any other 
aesthetic than some version of the Nietzschean. 


Professor Nahm objects to Maritain’s view 
of the artist as “revealing God’s truth, but 
without doing so expressly” in the making ot 
a well-constructed object; it is a confusion of 
aesthetics and theology. But I suspect that 
theology is not so easily disposed of as this, 
and that in the guise of “man’s efforts to control 
nature and satisfy his deepest desires” it is 
playing an exactly parallel role here. Suppose. 
for one horrid moment, that the true end of 
human life is not in fact to control nature and 
give desire the satisfaction that makes possible: 
suppose that human evolution and scientific 
progress are not what gives life its only mean- 
ing, but incidents in a drama with quite an- 
other outcome: the account of aesthetic ex+ 
perience as a perennial energizer and source of 
encouragement would stand revealed as an 
article in a rival creed, the religion of Progress. 
of the Life Force, of biological and cultural 
Humanism, or whatever other title is most 
appropriate to this particular case. 

I should not hide from the potential reader 
that the author's style is repellantly difficult. 
particularly in the use of negatives; double and 
triple negatives are frequent, and, on p. 295. 
there is even a quintuple specimen. It is im- 
possible to excuse such writing, but the argu- 
ment itself will be found both evocative and 
provocative by those who can overcome the 
obstacle. 

Is it impossible to convince publishers that 
they are doing themselves a disservice by in- 
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sisting on the acknow ledgment of quotations, how- 
Fever brief? The commercial plug on the radio is 
Wlready bad enough, but to have a sustained argument 
Yeonstantly broken into by footnotes referring to this 


publishing-house or that is intolerable. 1 can think of 
one elegant, if probably legally unsound solution. 
which would be a single prefatory acknowledgment 
to the effect that every word in the following book 
is taken from So-and-so’s Dictionary, with the per- 
mission of the publishers. 

H. R. MacCatico. 


4 Canadian Art Biography 
i G. A. REID 


Canadian Artist 


a By Muriel Miller Miner. “Immediately takes 
| its place in the permanent library of Canadian 
‘| art. It is both of interest to the general reader 
and an obvious gift selection.”.—Globe & Mail. 


i 41 beautiful illustrations, 5 in colour. $5.00. 


JAMES W. MORRICE 


4 By Donald Buchanan, author of the standard 
; life of Morrice. An outstanding new book in the 
; Canadian Art Series. 18 illustrations, 6 in colour. 

Cloth $1.25, paper $1.00. 


|| WALTER J. PHILLIPS 


By Duncan Campbell Scott. A new book in 
the Canadian Art Series. beautifully written by 
a leading Canadian poet. 16 illustrations. Cloth 
$1.25, paper $1.00. 


THE RYERSON PRESS 


DOMINION GALLERY 


BUYS and SELLS 
Paintings by O!d and Modern 
European, English, American, and 
19th Century Canadian Artists 


1448 ST. CATHERINE ST. W., MONTREAL 


DESIGN FOR USE 
in Canadian Products 


A timely and well illustrated survey of func- 
tional design in Canadian goods for home and 
office, for sports and outdoors. 


25 cents post free 
from 


CANADIAN ART 
Box 384, Orrawa 


TORONTO 

: : Must Be Always Be 
| Permanent Oil Colours ae 
q Fresh and Lively 
j e 

| The Canadian Art Laboratory 
| now present 

4 PIN POINT 
PROTECTION 
F in studio and half-size tubes 

To prevent contamination we guarantee permanent colour sealed-in at 
our laboratory. 


; Ask your dealer for our sealed-in colours with screw top and sealed 
: throat; or write to 


THE CANADIAN ART LABORATORY 


536 EasTERN AVENUE 
TORONTO 
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CANADIAN PAINTINGS 


BY 


M. A. FORTIN, Henri MASSON, 
René RICHARD, Phil. SURREY 


and other Canadians at 


GALERIE 


L’Art francais 
LOUIS-A. LANGE REGD. 
370 LAURIER W. MONTREAL C.A. 6077 


Art is the medium of universal sympathy and good fellowship 


THE STUDIO 


Edited by Geoffrey Holme 


The Studio is the recognized means of contact with the world of art. 
To-day, after more than fifty years, this magazine continues to illustrate 
month by month the best work being produced and exhibited and 
provides a standard of excellence for the student, artist and collector. 
Each issue contains several plates in colour, illustrations in black and 
white, and reviews the most important art books. 


Annual subscription 30s. (post free). 


ART & INDUSTRY 


Edited by F. A. Mercer 


As its name implies, this magazine is devoted to design in the service of 
industry. Each month it contains illustrated articles by recognized authorities 
on the latest designs and developments in this field and it seeks to pass on 
this information to business executives, industrial designers, architects, adver- 
tisers, sales managers and all those engaged and interested in the application 
of art to the manufacture and distribution of goods. 


Annual subscription 14s. (post free). 


ENGLAND 


THE STUDIO LIMITED, 66 CHANDOS PLACE, LONDON, W.C.2, 
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tkets, tea and coffee. “It is very distressing that I am 


HE PHOTOGRAPHS OF EDWARD WESTON. 
By Nancy Newhall. 36 pp; 23 plates. New York: 
The Museum of Modern Art. $1.50. 
“| am a_ prolific, mass-production, omnivorous 
eker”, savs Edward Weston, one of the United 
tates’ most distinguished photographers, who has 
een pointing the camera at people and things for 
early forty-five years. But behind the lens and the 
Bye is a discriminating mind, as this book, which 
overs the period from 1922 to 1945, amply demon- 
Frrates. Portraits, nudes, landscapes, industrial subjects, 
ll testify to his intelligent curiousity and his sensi- 
fiveness to What makes a good picture. He reveals 
stonishing rhythmic pattern in the cracks on an 
bandoned car in the Mojave Desert and the beauty 
of natural forms in such apparently trivial subjects 
3s a pepper (dynamic abstract sculpture), rock 
Frosion, a shell and an artichoke cut in half. In addi- 
Hion to Miss Newhall’s sympathetic biography, the 


ook provides a brief chronology, a list of one-man 


exhibitions and a bibliography. 


IN THE NAME OF CULTUR® 


© The Editors of Canadian Art are in receipt of a 
Metter from Erno Hnibeczy of Debrecen, Margit U 
, Hungary, who writes as “a serious artist” calling 
or help from “one very unlucky, destroyed, plun- 
ered land.” He says he lost all he had in the war 


‘and cannot work because he has no paints, no brushes 


and no canvas. “I would gladly give pictures—and 
ood pictures—in exchange for help,” he appeals. He 
eeds not only painting materials but clothes, blan- 


obliged to ask for help in this matter,” he says, “but 
what shall I do? I have a family. Will you kindly 
send this letter to some patron of arts or society. 
In the name of culture, I ask help.” 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Martin Baldwin is curator of the Art Gallery of 
Toronto and is a frequent contributor to broadcast 
discussions on art topics over CBC stations. 


Carl Dair is a typographer by profession. He has 
had a long and practical experience in the printing 
trades. Recently employed as a designer in the 
Graphics Division of the National Film Board of 
Canada, he now has returned to Montreal where he 
is associated with Advertising Producers Ltd. 


Walter J. Phillips, R.C.A., is internationally re- 
cognized for his contributions to the art of the 
colour wood-cut. He has published a descriptive 
book on this subject and five portfolios of prints. 
He is also a painter and a teacher of art. Born and 
educated in England, he has been in Canada for 
many years. His home now is in Calgary, Alberta. 


Jacques de Tonnancour, was born in Montreal 
in 1917, and he studied art there. He is at present 
an instructor in the art classes held by the Art 
Association of Montreal. His work is represented in 
the National Gallery of Canada, the Art Gallery of 
Toronto and Hart House, University of Toronto. 
Much favourable comment was written concerning 
an exhibition of his paintings and drawings held in 
Rio de Janeiro in August 1946. 


“ 


“ 


Halifax Chronicle and Daily Star 


480 University Ave. 


The Publishing Event of the Year 


GROWING PAINS 
The Autobiography of Emily Carr 


. . . this is probably the finest autobiography, in a literary sense, ever written in 
Canada. . ."—B. K. Sandwell in Saturday Night 


“, . . her biggest and finest book . . . she would have loved it . 
Arthur Deacon in The Globe and Mail, Toronto 


. . . She uses words sparingly and as a surgeon uses a knife, incisively . . . as for 
the meaning, the effect is as nearly that of the French ‘mot precis’ as the English 
language permits. . ..—Eileen Kerr in The Gazette, Montreal 


. she has left an imprint behind her that will be indelible for decades. . . 


at all booksellers 


$3.50 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


-’—William 
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EXHIBITION 


of 
RECENT PAINTINGS 


by 


HENRI MASSON 


Marcu 24TH TO APRIL 5TH, 1947 


Tue Litrtrte GALLery 


PHoroGRaPHic Stores LIMITED 
65 SPARKS STREET 
OTTAWA 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 


MOUNT ALLISON UNIVERSITY 
SACKVILLE, N.B. 
LAWREN HARRIS, A.R.C.A., OS.A. 
Director 


A four years’ course leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Fine Arts. 


A three years’ Crafts course leading to a 
Certificate. 


Students can enroll for any length of time for 
any course in Drawing, Painting, or Crafts. 


Write for Bulletin 


COAST TO COAST IN AR 


Continued from page 80 


to finance the project through grants from 
both city and province, from membership fees 
and grants or donations from affiliated local 
organizations. 


The Artist in War and Peace 

Summing up a panel discussion by nine war 
artists at a general meeting of the Federation 
of Canadian Artists, Ontario Region, Charles 
Comfort recommended a government peace 
plan for artists. During the recent years of 
conflict, many artists had been employed by 
the government to carry on a pictorial record 
of the Canadian war effort, both at home and 
overseas, and it would appear, he added, that 
the project had been a success, although there 
were many weaknesses. “The artist has served 
in war; he can serve in peace, and I would 
recommend that the government work outa 
peace plan.” 

Eric Aldwinkle agreed that such a plan was 
a good one. Rowley Murphy felt that red tape 
had definitely been a restricting factor in the 
war project and Carl Schaefer thought that 
the aims of the artist were never wholly 
realized because of the lack of understanding 
of officialdom. Will Ogilvie said that the 
working conditions of the British war artists 
were more conducive to good production 
than those of the Canadians. Abba Bayefsky 
placed the responsibility of success or failure 
squarely upon the shoulders of the artist. 
Others contributing to the discussion were 
Jack Nichols, George Pepper and Leonard 
Brooks. A. Y. Jackson compared the machinery 
set up by the government during the first and 
second world wars. 


SAINT JOHN VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 


Courses in Fine and Applied Art 


Master TECHNIQUES 
Murat PAINTING 
Book ILLUSTRATION 
TextiLe 
FasHIoN ILLUSTRATION 


Prospectus on Request 


AN ALLIANCE PRESS PUBLICATION 


For Books Wo 


A review of the latest and best books 
of the month for booklovers and the 
Publishing Trade 
Price TWOPENCE ONLY 
Ask your Bookseller for a Copy or 
Subscription 3/- including postage 
direct from the 


ALLIANCE PRESS, LTD. 
King William St. House, Arthur Street, 
LONDON, E.C.4. 
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